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A million new subscribers 
were linked to the Bell System 
during the past two years—put- 
ting into operation a million 
nev. routes of ta!k, and a cor- 
resvond.ng increase in all inter- 
vening facilities szch as switch- 
koards, cable and long distance 
lines. 


No other country is so well 
equipped as the United States 
for telephone communication. 
Yet, because of this—kecause 
the telephone is so usefu!—the 
demand for service keeps grow- 
ing greater. 


Tke growth of telephone de- 


mand in the United States is 
greater than the growth of 
population. It is an intensive 
growth. An increasing per- 
centage of the population is 
seeking telephone service. 


The Eell System is providing 
for more investment, further 
technical achievement, more 
wires, switchboards and_ sta- 
tions—and more su‘scri=ers. 
The American people require 
the best service. Ihe best 
service means the most compre- 
hensive service, not only for the 
mecessities cf to-day, for 
the necessities of the future. 


¥ AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed toward Better Service 
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BEAUTIFUL HOMES 


6“ AVE NOTHING IN YOUR HOME THAT YOU DO NOT 
KNOW TO BE USEFUL, OR BELIEVE TO BE BEAUTI- 

FUL,” SAID WILLIAM MORRIS, THE MASTER CRAFTSMAN._ IT 

IS THE GOLDEN RULE FOR FURNISHING ARTISTIC HOMES. | 


MACEY SECTIONAL BOOKCASES ARE ADAPTED TO THIS 
IDEA. THEY POSSESS THE BEAUTY OF THE OLD MASTER 
DESIGNS, BUT ADD THE PRACTICAL ADVANTAGE OF BEING 
SECTIONAL. THEY MAY BE BUILT UP AND ADDED TO, RE- 
ARRANGED, TAKEN APART OR EASILY MOVED ABOUT. THEY 
ARE DESIGNED NEVER TO LOSE THEIR SYMMETRY AND 
CHARM NO MATTER WHAT THE ARRANGEMENT. 


MACEY BOOKCASES DO NOT LOOK SECTIONAL 
—BUT THEY ARE. 
YOU WOULD LIKE THEM IN YOUR HOME. 


Catatog No. 222 J. M. J. will give full information. Write to us. 


C. J. WEBER & COMPANY 


985 MARKET STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Please Mention Overland Monthly When Writing Advertisers 
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A new science for the Promotion of Health 
Not concerned with medicaments, movements, massages or electric rays 


i ie world was quite old before com- 


mon lightning was discovered to be 
electricity—now we have wireless— 
roentgen rays—power—light; from the great 


force. 


Similarly, the underlying principle of thermics 
is as old as the world, yet very new in its 
unfoldment of human blessings. The science 
of thermics devotes its action to the assistance 
of the cells of the body-structure in normal- 


izing themselves to health. 


The science of thermics does not provide a 
cure-all—yet within its reasoning it contem- 
plates much of human ills. In the application 
of the science of thermics, the underlying 
natural force is embodied in specific appli- 
ances, many in number, some internal, some 
external, yet each specifically adapted to the 
purpose in view. 


Thermics like other sciences has much to 
learn, yet it knows much; this is witnessed by 
thousands who have tested its principles. You 
have used thermics without realizing the power 


of it. 


Thermics cannot harm you; there are no nos- 
trums to work havoc with your good 
physician's labors, or his expert care. There 
are no mystic features. Like other sciences, 
thermics proves its way first by reason then 


by results. 


Thermics being a new science much remains 
to be done; yet perhaps, the very ill of you 
or yours may lie within the category of its 


successes. 


The tools of this broad science are called 
Thermalaids, some of which are adapted to 
conditions which require only a general diag- 
nosis, and work with prompt effectiveness. 
Some are adapted to simple, some to the intri- 
cate, faults in the health fabric, internal or 
external. You will want to know how this 
science is applied and you can get its story 
without trouble or obligation or annoyance. 
Just mention your health fault. A card will 
do, or if you want a personal letter give all 
the details for an intelligent response. It will 
incur no obligation. Just address 


THERMALAIDS 


DEPT. 8—STEUBENVILLE — OHIO 
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Year Greetings 


By ALBERTA WING COLWELL 


The New Year comes on dancing feet, 
With greetings, joyous, bold, 

We welcome him with outstretched arms, 
And cast aside the old; 

“The King is dead, long live the King!” 
"Twas said forev’r and aye, 

The death of one, the other’s birth, 
The newborn New Year day. 


Let us forget our broken dreams, 
And start the year anew, 
With hopes and resolutions brave, 
And faith to carry through; 
The infant year to us now brings, 
A pure and shining scroll, 
That we some great, some wonder deed, 
Shall on its page enroll. 


The scroll unreels from day to day, 
With each exalted aim, 

The crosses mark where we have failed, 
To reach the sought-for fame; 

“The King is dead, long live the King!” 
The chant of warriors bold, 

Let’s take the New Year to our hearts, 
And not regret the old. 
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An Ingenious Expedient 
By FRANCES HANFORD DELANOY 
OIS DINSMORE as though impelled by awith it. 


whirlwind, dashed up the stairs and with- 


out formality, flung open a door, blew in, and 
banged it shut. 

“Lois,” came a plaintive and weak voice 
from a young girl who lay on the bed, “I’m 
not allowed to have visitors—just at present. 
Didn’t Martha tell you 2” 

“Fiddledee-cdee. Broken bones aren’t 
broken vitals. You're not sick.” Lois rushed 
to a window and jerked up the shade. “Good- 
ness-to-gra-cious, you look a fright.” She 
dropped into a rocker and heedless of a creak- 
ing board in the floor, began swaying. “Now, 
with a broken heart you’d be an interesting 
invalid; of course Dr. Corwyn couldn't put a 
heart in splints.” 

Lois affected a girlish giggle, and then be- 
came serious, as she hitched her chair close to 
the bed and shot a question: “How in the world 
—do tell me—did Lester Horning happen to be 
so reckless? Suppose he was thinking of— 
Sylvia Alberton? And because of her, was 
inattentive to—was negligent>” she asked in- 
sinuatingly; and then as though a thought had 
flashed into mind she assumed an air of solem- 
nity and came to an abrupt pause as though 
greatly embarrassed. 

“Have you an idea—do you a single moment 
—suspect—oh, it’s perfectly awful to believe, 
but—well—of course I’ve never heard that 
he was actually addicted—”’ 

“Lois Dinsmore,” cried Vesta Minturn, in- 
stantly on the defensive, “for mercy sake don't 
tell anyone that he—he was not—he never 
did. The i-de-a! His presence of mind at a 
critical time was remarkable. Blame, if any, 
lies with the other man who, taking chances, 
believing the right of way his, was speeding 
around a curve on the most dangerous part of 
the grade high above Colfax. The reverberation 
there is terrific, and neither he nor Lester was 
aware of an approaching car until on the point 
of collision, and there was no time in which 
to think. Lester’s car was the outer one; unless 
he hugged the extreme edge there was certain 
to be a crash. Intuitively, Lester swerved out. 


As the other car shot by without slacking speed, 
the earth, under the weight of ours and the 
Jarring of the one passing, caved and took us 


Everybody knows the rest of the story. 
Here I am, glad to be alive and no worse off. 
I'm sorry for Lester. He’s all broken up be- 
cause, while he miraculously escaped injury, 
I—the machine spilled us out and somersaulted 
down the slope. Lester fell against me and 
crushed me against the trunk of a tree.” 

Miss Dinsmore, with eyes fastened on Vesta’s 
face, drank in every word. “H-m. That's 
what he says, of course,” she said critically. 
Her tone implied disbelief. So far as Lester 
was concerned she was not to be disconcerted 
by any explanation, and holding to her point 
of resistance, she continued along her purposed 
plan. “I for one, don’t take anything he says 
seriously. 

“Where did you get those orchids?” she 
asked abruptly, a glint of jealousy in her nar- 
rowed eyes as her roving glance singled out 
a group of rare and costly blooms among an 
assortment of floral gifts. “Sylvia? They 
must have come from the Alberton’s orchid 
house. Perhaps Dr. Corwyn asked her for— 
but, pshaw; he seldom goes there now. I 
know Lester didn’t—he’s too stingy; besides, 
he’s too much taken up with Sylvia and—” 

“Those orchids were sent to me by Lester’s 
order, from Gray Brothers, florists,” Vesta, as- 
serted, betraying an intensity of feeling. 
“Under the circumstances it’s not an affair for 
others to question.” Vesta was shivering with 
apprehension but her eyes flashed an unmis- 
takable warning, and Lois, to hide a wicked 
gleam of triumph that had leaped into her own, 
looked down at the floor. 

Vesta was excited and Lois pressed an ad- 
vantage with pertinacity. “Do you know,” 
said she mincingly and with intentional tact, 
“that ever since the accident Lester has about 
camped at the Albertons? Sylvia is infatuated 
—rather, I should say, he is madly in love with 
her. Her wiles? Mercy.” Lois tilted her chin, 
rolled her eyes insinuatingly and glanced at the 
ceiling. “Mere words are inadequate to 
describe them. Such af-fec-tations.” 

“You’re talking scandal. You know that 
Dr. Corwyn and Sylvia have been engaged—” 

“Have been? Yes. I know they were. | 
know a thing or two. I know that she'll never 
land the doctor. Yes; I know-a-thing-or-two. 
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He'll throw her over too quick—he’s not the 
man to marry a flirt. Tell me, does he come 
to see you? Lester Corning, | mean—since 
the accident >” 


“Have I not told you, Lois, that I’m not 
allowed to see anyone until I’m able to leave 
my room? Lester’s not stingy; he sends 
flowers every day.” 


“How could he consistently do less, goosey ? 
But let me tell you, lady, Lester has acquired 
a reputation: ‘A lady’s man.’ That fellow ’ll 
be a cranky old bachelor; he'll never settle 
down—but there, I came purposely to tell you 
something. You mustn’t breathe a word. It’s 
secret. | wouldn’t for the whole world have 
it go abroad as coming from me. I don’t 
know that anybody else knows it—yet. 


“You know that Sylvia gave a little dance 
on her birthday evening? Of course, even if 
you are laid up, you were invited. The doctor 
you know is always late to these affairs. Well, 
Sylvia and Lester, like two love birds, went 
into the conservatory. They were gone so long 
that I thought it would be fun to surprise 
them. I did. Yes, indeed; I did.” Miss Dins- 
more spoke in abbreviated sentences to impress 
her listener. “Yes; I did. And I was the one 
most surprised, believe me or not. The young 
man actually had an arm about her, her head 
on his shoulder and they were cooing like two 
turtle doves, and love messages flashed between 
their eyes. They were sitting in ‘Lover’s Re- 
treat’ back of the fountain and under a shelter- 
ing fern tree. There, now.” Lois Dinsmore 
pursed her lips. “What do you think of that? 
Isn’t some one far gone? The i-de-a of a 
young lady who wears a sparkler on her hand, 
given by another man—a man too, much too 
good for her—a grand man like Dr. Arthur 
Corwyn. Why, it’s infamous. And she, posing 
as your friend, discussing you. ‘Not a particle 
of taste in selecting her hats and _ things. 
Decidedly plain and old-fashioned,’ she said. 
‘Obscures what little looks she has—.’ There, 
the cat’s out of the bag. I wouldn’t for the 
world hurt Sylvia’s feelings or have her know 
that I ever repeat her unkind remarks. But 
I do think it’s mean— 


“Gracious; how you startled me, Arthur 
Corwyn. Why didn’t you knock >” 

Dr. Corwyn’s face wore a scowl. “How’s 
this, Miss Dinsmore >” he brusquely asked, as he 
followed the nurse into the room. “This’ll 
never do.” He turned to the nurse with a 
frown. “Did I not give express orders that 
no one was to be admitted? Who is to be 


responsible for consequences? Excitement js 
—the child is in a high fever now.” 


“But my dear Arthur, I, you know, am an 
old friend—like one of the family,” interrupted 
iss Dinsmore with inimitable  effrontery, 
“Please, A’thur, don’t scold Mrs. Brown; scold 
poor, intruding me. But just see how pink 
dear little Vesta’s cheeks are—she was so pale 
and lonesome—so wan and dispirited when | 
came. I’ve chirked her up a bit; I know she’s 
much better.”” Miss Lois Dinsmore stopped and 
touched her lips lightly to Vesta Miunturn’s 
forehead, and helping herself to a few orchids, 
with a “Ta-ta, sweetness,” went breezily out. 


“Yes Miss, Miss Sylvia is at home.” The 
Alberton’s maid had opened the door of their 
home to Miss Dinsmore who, breezing in, flew 
up the staircase and appeared before the open 
door of Sylvia Alberton’s boudoir. 


“Lois Dinsmore; you're actually cyclonic. 
Did you blow down through a hole in the roof? 
—Orchids >—Miltonia Phalaenopsis >” Miss 
Sylvia suddenly drew back and stared. “Dr. 
Corwyn brought me a group a few days ago. 
We haven’t one in our collection. Who gave 
them to you? I don’t mean to be impertinent 
—but—is there a Prince Charming?” 


“Did you not just now say that Dr. Corwyn 
brought you some? He knows where to get 
them.” Miss Lois Dinsmore simpered, and 
nodded her head mysteriously, as though were 
she at all inclined she could spring a dozen 
surprises, 

“I’ve just come from Vesta—ran in to sit a 
few minutes before coming here. She'll never 
look like—well, anything, again. A perfect 
fright; yellow as saffron, eyes as big as an 
owl’s.”” 

“I’m so glad she can see friends; I must go 

“Not yet. Nobody but me, and of course 
Dr. Corwyn; he, himself, told me so. By the 
way, do you know that he goes twice a day 
— twice, professionally of course, each day. 
These orchids? I got them—but that’s telling 
tales. Guess Arthur Corwyn can tell where 
they came from. No two or three blooms, 
either; a group of a dozen or more.” Miss 
Lois threw herself on a chair and her tongue 
tripped on. “I have been wondering—did 
you, Sylvia, ever suspect that Lester Horning is 
a—drank before the dry—Vesta will always be 


crippled. She told me about the accident. Do . 


you believe he uses—but then, Arthur, the 
doctor’ll be able to take good care of her— 


| 


| 
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his—goodness; how thoughtless | am! Heed- 
less is a better word. I promise not to tell 
secrets and then—Well, who cares? When one 
can’t keep one’s own secrets, how can—.” 
With concealed cunning Miss Lois was design- 
edly self-interrupting. “Sylvia, do you think 
Vesta Mintern is at all pretty—attractive >?” 
She shot the question, and rattled on: “She 
looked downright plain—actually ugly, this—” 

“To me she is a sweet, lovable girl.” Sylvia’s 
color was rising with her mental temperature; 
and her voice was tinged slightly with disap- 
proval of Miss Lois’ indulgence in personalities. 

“Strange, isn’t it?’ purred the strategist, 
“Arthur Corwyn evidently is of your opinion.” 
Her nonchalence was amazing. Aiming at a 
vulnerable spot in Sylvia’s armor, her meaning 
was purposely obscure. But so far as she 
knew, her shafts were misdirected. There was 
a challenge in Miss Sylvia’s answer, and a 
note of defiance. 

“If you have anything to say, say it; I de- 
test innuendoes.”” 

“I thought that you and Dr. Corwyn had, at 
least, an understanding. I saw—I never saw 
him kiss or pet you; but never mind; it’s not 
worth talking about.” 

‘Tf Dr. Corwyn wants to kiss every girl he 
sees, it's his personal affair, I presume—pro- 
vided of course, that she is willing. Did he 
ever kiss you?” 

A peculiar little smile meant to be coy, flitted 
about Miss Lois’ mouth and she patted the 
orchids significantly. “Dr. Corwyn is an im- 
pressionable young man, you know. Just like 
a bee,” she simpered. “Only a day or two 
ago I told him I’d never marry any man until 
he gave up flirting—flitting about with butter- 
flies—giddy girls. ‘All girls are giddy,” he re- 
torted, “except you, —me, he meant.” 

Miss Sylvia’s cheeks were burning and her 
eyes flashing as she glared at her erstwhile 
rival. “Indeed,” she retorted, stiffly, “You 
don’t include yourself among giddy girls? Cer- 
tainly not. What reply did he make>” 

“Oh, 
marry any woman he could make jealous; said 
he didn’t fancy living with a cat. 

“IT wouldn’t hurt Vesta’s feelings for all the 
world; nor yours,” Miss Lois declared, cunning- 
ly changing to another angle of her purpose, 
‘but for goodness sake don’t lisp a word I’ve 
told you. It’s a fact; all these months Arthur 
Corwyn has been flirting with you—he’s given 
you a ring; but he’s transferred his affection 
to—Gracious. Noon already? Listen: the 


nothing—much. Said he wouldn’t 


clock is striking. I’m going to the Colby dance 
tonight and must take my beauty sleep. By, 
by, honey.” And congratulating herself on her 
morning’s work, Miss Lois Dinsmore skipped 
down stairs and let herself out. She had 
been gone less than a quarter of an hour when 
the Alberton’s maid took a box of rare orchids 
from Dr. Corwyn to Miss Sylvia, who, smart- 
ing under the sting of Miss Dinsmore’s tongue, 
knowing that there had once been a love affair 
between her and Dr. Corwyn, changed the card 
and directed the messenger to take the box to 
the doctor’s office. Then throwing herself on 
a couch, she gave way to a deluge of tears. 

‘Just give me half a chance,” she told her- 
self, struggling to suppress emotion, “I'll flirt 
desperately with Lester, tonight. “I’ve sup- 
posed that he was devoted to Vesta Minturn. 
Guess men are all alike. I won’t even glance 
at Arthur—and I won’t wear his ring. But if 
I’m going to the Colby dance, I mustn’t have 
red eyes and look like a forlorn hope.” 


Dr. Corwyn opened the box, and stared in 
amazement. He recognized Miss Sylvia’s hand- 
writing on the card. A sudden dash of iced 
water seemed to trickle along his spine as he 


seized the phone and called for Sylvia. 


“I do not care to talk to you, sir,” came 
the answer, followed by click of receiver hung 
up. It was like the stab of an icicle, piercing 
his heart; and momentarily, he was aghast. 
Then resentment kindled and fires of indigna- 
tion leaped high. 

“T’ll send these blooms to Lois Dinsmore,” 
thought he as he collected his scattered wits. 
“It'd be a sin to let their beauty waste. After 
all, Lois seems to be the only young woman 
in this town who has a particle of stability. 
Fleeting beauty of face and form,” he moral- 
ized, “attracts fools. Lasting beauty of heart 
and soul is overlooked, by fools. I'll go back 
to my first love; common sensible Lois whom 
others fail to appreciate.” 

He inclosed a note to Lois Dinsmore, in the 
box of orchids. He would find a great pleasure 
were he at liberty, in escorting her to the Colby 
dance, so he had written, but, were it not in- 
truding on another's privilege, he would be on 
hand to see her safely home. And ten minutes 
after the box had gone he was gnashing his 
teeth and applying uncomplimentary names to 
himself on account of his impulsiveness. Why 
had he not waited for an explanation from 
Sylvia before displaying his asinine qualifica- 
tions, he asked himself. And while he was 


raging a box of exquisite and expensive or- 
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chids went from Lester Horning to Vesta Min- 
turn who promptly directed her nurse to sum- 
mon a messenger and return them. Then Miss 
Vesta broke down completely; when her nurse 
went back to her room, the young lady was 
violently weeping. 

Lester Horning was unnerved and bewildered 
when the box was delivered to him. He could 
not communicate with Miss Vesta, and under 
the stab that wounded his pride, and rankling 
resentment, with a formal note inclosed, he sent 
the box to Miss Lois Dinsmore. “She is less 
favored than the younger girls and will appre- 
ciate them,”’ was his conviction. 


“T am not dancing, tonight,” Miss Sylvia told 
Lester when, meeting at the Colby’s he asked 
her to dance. 


“Then I'll sit with you and we'll watch the 
giddy throng; I’m not in dancing mood 
tonight.” 

“Quite satisfactory, Lester; I want to have a 
serious talk with you. Have you seen Vesta 
since—I suppose you know that she’s been al- 
lowed to see—” 


“Not to see visitors? Arthur Corwyn told 
me, not. I’ve not been allowed—none other 
has a better right—” 


“Lois was admitted this morning—early, too. 
She came directly to me from her and it was 
not yet noon. Do you believe there is an at- 
traction there for—a budding love affair be- 
tween Vesta and—” 

Lester knitted his brows in perplexity. “I 
don’t quite understand.” He was thinking of 
his orchids. “Let’s go into the conservatory 
and find a place where we may talk without 
being overheard,” he suggested as he rose. 

“I’m still at sea,” he admitted when they 
had found an obscure nook back of a palm and 
away from a glare of light. “It is now more 
than six weeks since that deplorable accident 
and I’ve not been allowed to see Vesta yet. 
Arthur Corwyn forbids—I’ve sent flowers every 
day, always accepted. But today, I sent a box 
of orchids from Gray’s, and without a word of 
explanation they were immediately returned. 
It’s incomprehensible.” 

“Ah,” Miss Sylvia sighed, as she laid her 
hand on his arm, “then Lois did know. It’s 
true—too true; and—” her voice trailed away 
in a quiver of pain. 

“What does Lois know? What is true? I’m 
not good at riddles. Please explain.” 


Miss Sylvia sat staring straight ahead. Her 
tongue was hopelessly fettered. It seemed to 


Lester that she was willfully withholding infor. 
mation vital to both. 

“Have you and Arthur broken troth>?” he 
suddenly blurted, straight to the point. Fear 
tugged at his heart and there was a queer 
thrill in his voice. He missed the ring from 
Miss Sylvia’s hand. 

““No-t- ex-actly,” she faltered. Buf if—he— 
he—kisses—his patients—makes love to them 
before others it’s time to—to—” Her voice 
snapped, with a choking sound; she covered 
her face with her hands. But her words, and 
her sudden vehemence, had struck Lester like 
a chilling blast. Miss Vesta had returned his 
floral gift. 

“Tell me what Lois told you,” he demanded, 
hoarsely. “I have every right to know. Less 
than an hour before the accident Vesta plighted 
troth with me. She is my beloved—” 

“Hush. Look.” Miss Sylvia had grasped 
his arm with a vice-like grip. “There is Arthur 
Corwyn with Lois hanging on his arm. See 
how she clings—looks at him—into his eyes. 
O-o-h.” Her breath caught sharply with a 


‘sudden grip of heart-ache. 


“Hush,” cautioned Lester. ‘Listen to what 
she is saying.” 

“It’s common talk; everybody knows it,” 
Miss Lois was saying. “You may not believe 
it but they were sitting together like wall- 
flowers—the longest time—so near you might 
have—I mean a sheet of paper couldn’t have 
been put between them. I know; I was watch- 
ing; interested because I am interested in—I 
thought of you—suddenly they went out. Les- 
ter didn’t quite have his arm around her and 
her head wasn’t quite on his shoulder—Con- 
ventionality is—you know. Well, they'll make 
a fine couple. Lovers are always so interesting; 
don’t you think>”” Miss Lois simpered, as she 
tapped the doctor’s arm with her fan. 


“IT suppose they've gone into the garden; it’s 
moonlight,” he quietly remarked; he was un- 
aware of a note of wistfulness in his voice. 


“Some one else sent me a box of orchids, 
A’thur, just like yours—these I am wearing. 
I'd not think of wearing another’s. But isn't 
it horrid the way Lester has amused himself 
with that sweet little Vesta. And all the time 
—Mer-cy. Men are such incomprehensible 
flirts.” 

“Unjust, Lois. Bees may flit from flower 
to flower, but even bees have favorite—Lois; 
suppose you and |—” 


“Dr. Corwyn.” Mrs. Colby with anxiety 
(Continued on page 38) 


Romance Enters |n 


By CHAS. E. 
“Ty ELL, Ed, he won’t take me for a nickel 


nurse. I lent him the money with the 


open mind of a friend. If he’s honest, he'll 
return it, if not, he'll “go south’—and what of 
that >?” 

“Nothing, nothing at all as far as the ‘kale’ 
goes. It’s the principle of the thing,” Ed re- 
plied with a smile. “Say, Al, I believe that 
Henry Ford would rather toss away gratis a 
thousand ‘crashes’ than to be beaten out of a 
thin, solitary dime. I know I would—it’s all in 
the principle of the thing. Why, you’ve known 
this chap only a month.” 

“I can’t be annoyed by that; I tell you | 
know people when I see them. Just one good 
glance shows me just about what a person is, 
and believe me, young Haines is twenty-two 
karat integrity.” 

“I don’t doubt that for a minute, but get me 
straight,” exclaimed Ed in turn, “I don’t mean 
to run the lad down or decry him in any way; 
all I mean is for you to be careful—you seem 
to accept friendships too readily, far too read- 
ily. Some day you might get sadly taken in.” 

“IT can’t be bothered. I know my stuff, and 
besides, I’ve never yet been scratched. You've 
got to allow that speaks pretty well for my 
judgment. What do you say?” 

“Pretty fair, all right,” the other replied 
with a knowing smile which was, so to say, 
wasted on the desert air. 

At this the speakers became silent for a time, 
and Ed, after donning his coat and hat, step- 
ped into the hall and took the elevator to the 
lower floor. He was intent that afternoon on 
seeing California and Stanford argue for su- 
premacy on the gridiron. 

Al was not a football fan, or, in fact, a fan 
of any sort save of the stage and screen. In 
a word, he was romantic in both thought and 
deed. He was athletic in neither. 

Since he, Algernon Piper, had taken up his 
abode with Edward Cronin at the Tudor Arms 
apartments, things had been dull—that is, ro- 
mantically dull. Algernon began to see the 
people all about him as social dullards. He 
was fresh from the East. He was not familiar 
with western ways. California’s sons and 


daughters seemed distant to him—perhaps, 
mostly due to their formality. 
an ex-Bostonian. 


Algernon was 


JESTINGS 
After Ed had departed for the football field, 


Al lolled in a great leather chair in his bachelor 
apartment. He perused the daily newspapers, 
and smoked another big cigar, not to appease 
any great hankering for the weed, but from 
mere force of habit. He played two games of 
solitaire, and became frankly bored. 

At last he rose from the center table, strode 
over to the bay window, and idly watched the 
automobiles flit along the avenues below. While 
thus occupied, he noticed the wealthy widow, 
Mrs. Morgan, in her large grey car, roll up by 
the curb and stop, and he reflected that her 
life must be one always taken up with a deal 
of social endeavor and romance—always. He 
had seen her car parked at the entrance of the 
Tudor Arms many times before. He was cer- 
tain, he told himself, that Mrs. Morgan was 
quite wealthy. The number of parties held at 
her apartment told him she was popular; and 
after all, riches and popularity are the keys to 
the gateway of romance. Algernon had 
money. 

Thus engaged in reflection, he gazed out 
upon San Francisco’s domes and towers, many 
of which lay below his position, but more of 
which jutted far, far above. He didn’t see 
them. He was day-dreaming, and his reverie 
took his thoughts and unseeing eyes far away 
from the big grey car. It held no curiosity 
for him, for he had seen Mrs. Morgan’s ma- 
chine and its usual occupants many times since 
his arrival at the Tudor Arms. 

Rap, rap. Rap-rap. 

Algernon turned suddenly about. From his 
position at the window where he stood in idle 
reverie, he was roused by a series of gentle, 
hesitating little knocks on his door. 

He had very few acquaintances, and surely 
none of them would be dropping in at this time 
in the afternoon. Certainly none of them used 
such faint little taps as those—for they con- 
veyed both anxiety and indecision. He strode 
over to the door and opened it. 

And what a sight he beheld! A girl’s smile 
from under pretty dark lashes met him from 
outside the door. The girl herself was beauti- 
ful to see—light, very light complexion, car- 
mine lips parted just a trifle, and teeth that 
shone in their very whiteness. A faint flush 
on her cheek was one that inspired confidence 
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as much as it conveyed modesty. 

“Mr. Piper, I believe >” 

“Yes, Miss, my name’s Piper—Algernon 
Piper.” 

The girl spoke again and her smile beamed 
all the more. 

“I’m Mrs. Morgan’s daughter. I suppose you 
know of Mrs. Harold Morgan living on the 
floor above. I don’t like to ask—well, might I 
inconvenience you a trifle >” 

Algernon had come to himself and, in fact, 
was quite composed. He gave a little smile and 
bowed courteously. He appraised the girl with 
romantic eyes and sweeping approval. He 
noticed her expensive cloak, her fashionable, 
feather-trimmed hat, her stylish shoes, and the 
two diamond rings on her dainty fingers. He 
had heard nothing of Mrs. Morgan’s daughter, 
but he was indeed very much interested in the 
lovely young lady before him, for life is sweet 
to "most any soul when romance enters in. 
Algernon was absorbed when the little lady 
continued: 

“Mother and I were going to Burlingame, 
and she remembered that she had left the keys 
inside the apartment when we came out. She’s 
waiting in the car at the entrance while [| get 
them and return. You see, we're both shut 
out. I would feel indebted,” she paused doubt- 
fully and her smile faded a bit, “if you'd allow 
me to go through your apartment. I can get 
the keys by going up the fire-escape. The 
window up there isn’t fastened, and it'll only 
take a minute.” 

Algernon’s countenance was aglow. _Ro- 
mance bade fair to enter into his recently dull 
life after all. He realized his opportunity even 
though his brain ran riot. At once he thought 
of the wealthy Mrs. Morgan above-stairs, and 
especially of the attractive little lady before him. 
Why, certainly he would help her. 

“You can’t get up there,” he said in his 
gentle, bland tone, “Why, I can’t allow you 
to attempt climbing up there under any 
circumstance.” 

A shadow of anxiety, as it were, passed over 
the girl’s face. She was plainly embarrassed. 

“T’ve got to get in,” she said, “I’ve just got 
to. Why, we’re shut on the outside, Mr. Piper.” 

“Let me go up there for you,” he volun- 
teered; and it seemed, to hear him speak, that 
her answer was for either success or ruin, “I 
can go up to open the door for you, and shall 
be glad to please you—delighted!” 

The young lady hesitated. “I can go up,” 
she ventured at length, “but if you would 
really be so kind—I—I would be grateful, very 


grateful, Mr. Piper, and I’m sure mother would, 
too. 

Algernon’s pulse leapt all the while he went 
through the window and ascended the fire. 
escape. Coming to the Morgan flat at last, he 
found, as the girl had said, that the window 
wasn't fastened. He readily opened it, and 
stepped within. | 

“Very silly of her mother to have left the 
window open,” he reflected, “‘and absent-minded 
of her to run off and leave the keys behind too, 
Fortunate for me though,” he muttered, almost 
audibly, “the girl’s a little queen.” 

Even though he knew Mrs. Morgan to be a 
wealthy woman, he was astonished at the 
luxurious appearance of her apartment. Her 
taste was apparent by her choice and tidy ar- 
rangement of things. Expensive portieres, 
costly paintings, priceless rugs and unique fur- 
niture made a sight very appealing to Alger- 
non’s appraising eye, and were, indeed, the 
paramount of luxury and choice selection. And 
now he, Algernon, was to become acquainted 
with the owner of this exquisitely furnished 
suite, and above all else—her charming daugh- 
ter. Romance was his at last. He had been 
too pessimistic after all—even now romance 
promised to enter into his monotony and 
rescue him. She came right to his door, and 
if he didn’t make the best of her visit, well— 
he’d be slow. Algernon was luckier than most 
fellows, he mused, for it is very seldom, as 
anyone knows, that romance is compelled to 
venture so haphazardly abroad in chance ap- 
prehension of her own. 

He went over to the door, opened it readily 
from the inside, and found the girl anxiously 
awaiting him across the threshold. 

“Oh! I’m so grateful to you, Mr. Piper,” 
she beamed, “You have been very kind in 
rendering us such a timely service. I’m sure 
mother will be glad to thank you herself for 
being our benefactor. It was silly of us to 
forget the keys in the first place, but now—” 

“A mere trifle, Miss Morgan, a mere trifle,” 
Algernon protested in an reassuring tone, “I 
am glad to have helped you. I am happy,” he 
faltered, “because this mishap occurred—as it 
—it has given me the opportunity of meeting 
you, even though in this unconventional way.” 

The young lady’s eyes dropped modestly, 
and then she looked him frankly in the face. 

“IT wish you to come up tomorrow evening 
to dine with—with just mother and me. She'll 
be glad to meet you, I know, and to express 
her thanks. You will be free to come?” she 
asked, a bit impatiently. 
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Algernon’s pulses took a bound. 

“I have no appointment tomorrow evening,” 
he said smoothly enough, “and I| accept your 
invitation—with pleasure. Tomorrow at what 
time, Miss Morgan >?” 

“At six,” she replied, “and until that hour, 
au revoir—and, many thanks, Mr. Piper.” 

Algernon descended by way of the stairs to 
his own apartment again on the floor below. 
In the corridor he met Bertram Haines, whose 
countenance was aglow with the effect of ex- 
citement. The friends greeted each other heart- 
ily and entered the apartment. 

“Say, Al, I got over big,” young Haines be- 
gan, “sold the Hutchins Construction Company 
seven of the five-ton trucks, and I won’t need 
the loan. Came to return it and tell the good 
news. And say, Al, old Bramwell’s tickled pink 
—largest single sale in five months.” 

“Oh, I knew you’d make it all right, Bert. 
You’ve got the right twist on things-—fine stock, 
good line of salesmanship to go with it, and 
a store of get-up-and-get. In the selling field, 
if you've got the stuff, success lies in courage- 
ous plugging. I see a future for you, Bert, if 
you keep on persevering. The world is in need 
of good young salesmen.” 

Young Haines counted out four hundred dol- 
lars and passed the roll of currency to Piper 
with a smile of exultation. 

“T’m glad I can do this,” he said, “I can now 
make that investment—won’t be necessary for 
me to contract a debt, you know.” 

Al thanked his friend and the conversation 
of the two centered on the sales world, and 
especially on that portion of it where Haines 
- Hutchins to pen his signature on the dotted 
ine, 

For a half hour they thus busied themselves, 
and then Haines challenged his companion to 
“an old man’s game of checkers,” as he put it. 

Piper had been victor when the two had 
played before, but today young Haines defeated 
him something ignominously. Was it due to 
the latter’s sale, or the former’s meeting with 
Romance? They played for two hours, and 
‘most every maneuver was for Al’s undoing. 
Twice he failed to reach the king-row, but 
possibly his mind may not have been centered 
on kings. What of the little queen? 

Suddenly, and very abruptly, Ed Cronin 
burst into the room, his face radiant from the 


15 


effect of the invigorating air outside. He ap- 
peared excited. 

“How'd the game come out?” asked young 
Haines. 

“California won,” he said breathlessly, “but 
that’s not it. We've had crime in the Tudor 
Arms this very afternoon!” He thumped the 
palm of his left hand with his fist. “Crime, 
pure but difficult of explanation.” 

The two listeners’ eyes popped out and their 
mouths partly opened. Cronin eloquently con- 
tinued. 

“The janitor caught a classy but bold little 
feminine burglar coming out of Mrs. Morgan’s 
apartment about two hours ago. Can you 
feature that >” 

“What >” exclaimed Piper. 

“A girl burglar,” Cronin repeated, “and 
what’s more, a real one! Not the kind we 
read about, but one all class—modest, refined, 
fashionable. And say, boys, I gave her the 
double-O and feel real sorry for her.” 

“Did she have any loot on her?” asked 
Haines. 

“Well, I rather guess she did! They held 
her at the office until Mrs. Morgan returned 
a few minutes ago—didn’t call the cops. They 
don’t want notoriety, that is, of this special 
kind. She admitted she was caught all right, 
and returned from her person about twelve 
thousand dollars worth of diamonds.” 

“Will they prosecute her?” Piper asked, al- 
most in a frenzy. 

“I don’t know for certain, Al. They think 
at the office that she had an accomplice. Mrs. 
Morgan says the door was locked—nobody 
could open it—almost impossible. The girl 
couldn’t have got to the fire-escape, you know. 
She couldn’t have climbed it anyway, if she 
did get to it. The interesting feature is this,— 
if she did have a confederate, she won't squeal. 
She’s a sticker, and power to her!” 

Algernon Piper fell limp in his chair, as one 
who, being dreadfully shocked, falls in a swoon; 
and for days afterward, he was critically ill. 

Even now, Haines and Cronin wonder if 
their friend Al is afflicted with a weak heart. 
They break exciting news to him gently. Al 
has never enlightened them, but never since 
the visitation of the girl burglar at the Tudor 
Arms, has he read a person at a single glance. 


“And vet it has been said that some books are failures; and it will be asked why it ts that publishers 


continue to advertise. 
that nobody wants to read them.” 


There are many reasons why books fail, but only one that matters, and that is 


—Frank Swinnerton. 
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The ‘Dullard 


By WALTER J. NORTON 


It really is provoking dear, you never are put out; 
Feck as I will, I never can a quarrel bring about. 

I detest pliability—to me it is a shock— 

I like a pal to have a will and let me raise a squawk. 


If all our lives could be as calm as summer sea asleep, 
‘Try to imagine, if you can, what dullards we would keep! 
A balmy day, a little storm, a wildly maddened sea— 
Alike the life that you should lead—the kind of life for me. 


Sweet temper’s aggravating when it’s stretched a little far, 
And, dear, you make me wild to see how very calm you are. 

I am a little fidgety, but never say a word; 

We might have famous squabbles, and we might be so absurd. 


I shouldn’t so much mind it, dear, if you would only squeak, 
And I would be contented if we quarreled once a week— 
A great improvement it would be and tastefully suffice 
The stupid way in which we live—to add a little spice! 


In Sunny (alifornia 
- By BLANCHE TAYLOR COONEY 


When the cold winter wind is a-blowing 

And the snow flakes dance in the air, 

I hear a sweet voice calling: 

Oh, come to a land more fair,— 

And the breath of the old Pacific Ocean 

In fancy I feel upon my brow, 

And softly the words that are breathed are 
these: 

“Come to sunny California now.” 


When you walk ’neath that blue sky so cloudless 
In the land of the famed Golden Gate,— 
Your heart will know no longing, 

Your joys will ne’er abate,— 

In that dear old sunny California,— 

To me,—if no fairer shores I see, 

The glories of this paradise 

Will surely be enough for me. 


Prof. Puttle at 


By PAUL ADAMS 


DEAR BUCK— 
Y OU remember when you took that fore- 
man’s job down on the Rio Frio, I said 
you would probably miss a lot by doing it. 
Well I never told no fairy story. Sence you 
been away, more things has happened at Bear 
Creek ranch than in a coon’s age before. | 
reckon I ain't much of a arthur, but the boys 
insists | set down and write you about it, so 
here goes (please pardon airers.) 
The rukus starts with a letter from Sid In- 


gram, who is working in the Old Man’s furni- 
ture store down in San Antone. Sid writes: 


I herewith extends my deepest sympathy and 
condolements to you poor boys. e are ship- 
ping you tomorrow via the Sap No. II, the 
cutest, daintiest little person ever seen in these 
parts. He’s one of these here college con- 
fessors from somewheres east, and he answers 
to the name of Marcus Aurelius Puttle, r. s. v. 
p., p. d. q., or some such initials. He is a 
friend of the Old Man’s, and he is going to the 
racnh to rest a spell. 

Handle same with care. Don’t put him on 
no wild horses, don’t let him get lost in the 
pastures and don’t expose him to bad weather 
or cuss words. The Old Man will sure raise 
Hades if anything happens to little Percy while 
in Texas. You got a nice job for a while, Ed, 
and I envy you a heap. Nursing must be a 
fascinating pastime. Best wishes to all the boys 
and so long. 

Sid. 


Well, Buck, when I recovered from the shock, 
I tried to think. As long as I been foreman 
of Bear Creek ranch, the Old Man has never 
give me as tough a job as that. I rounded up 
the boys and told ‘em a visitor was coming, a 
civilized eastern feller, and if anybody tried to 
pull any raw jokes, he might as well look for a 
new job. Then I got out the flivver and hit 
the breeze for Kerrville so as to meet the pro- 
fessor’s train. 

I seen him right off the bat as he came down 
the steps, and I liked to have dropped dead. 
He stood about five feet, two inches high, and 
he wore a sporty, light brown suit with short 
Pants and fancy woolen socks rolled up nearly 
to his knees. He had on a cap, same color as 
the suit. His face was pink and smooth except 
for a funny little blondy mustache about the 


Bear Creek 


size of a regular eyebrow. His eyes, which 
you could see behind the big, horn-rimmed 
specs, was blue and innocent-looking. And he 
had curly hair and polished finger nails and 
pretty little feet and (the Lord strike me dead 
if it ain’t so) a gold wrist watch! Buck, I 
could have hollered for help. 

“This is Professor Puttle, ain’t it?” I asked, 
knowing well enough it was him but sticking 
out my hand and making a strenus effort to 
look welcome. 

We got interduced, crawled into the flivver 
and started for the ranch. Well, he wasn’t such 
a bad sort, talking kinda pleasant-like and not 
asking too many fool questions. For a college 
professor, he had considerable sense. 


At supper the boys was right decent. They 
didn’t say much and acted as if they had once 
knew some manners, but I seen ‘em stealing 
sly glances at the prof ever little while, and I 
realized it was only the quiet spell before the 
storm. You know old Red Collins. Red would 
rather play a joke on somebody than hold his 
job any time, and I could see he was almost 
ready to bust, he was so tickled. 

But nothing happened until next morning. 
Right after breakfast we went out to the cor- 
rals to inspect some yearlings, and pretty soon 
the professor, all dressed up and fresh and 
pretty as a rosebud, come out, too. He was 
looking at the horses, and suddenly he brightens 
up and says: 

“What a magnificent animal you have there! 
Is he broke for riding?” 

You remember Blazes. I reckon there ain't 
a meaner, wilder stallion in all of Kerr County 
than this here brute. He killed a Mexican cow- 
puncher two years ago, and last summer he 
threw Tom Crider so blamed hard that Tom 
broke his shoulder-blade and was laid up in 
bed for I don’t know how long. 

Red, who was standing near the prof, 
answers: 

“Sure, Blazes is a fine riding hoss. You-all 
want to try him a round?” 

Well, in a jiffy, before I could do a thing, 
that scoundrel Red was saddling Blazes for the 
prof. A shiver chased up and down my spine. 
If I objected, the prof might get insulted, and if 
he got on Blazes he would probably get killed. 
But some of the boys come to my rescue. They 
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mounted their ponies and gathered in close, 
ready to rush in and grab the stallion before 
he got too rough with Percy. 

The prof he had Red shorten the stirrup 
straps, and he inspected the girths and the bit 
and acted like as if he knew something about 
riding. Then, light as a feather and almost 
before we knew it, he jumped into the saddle. 
Red let go the bridle. For a minute Blazes 
stood there still as a statue; then he jest plumb 
exploded like a torpedo. He went ever which 
way at once, 

The boys dashed in, but the prof waved ‘em 
off. He was cool as a cucumber. Buck, I 
reckon our eyes stood out a foot. Prof. Mar- 
cus Aurelius Puttle was sticking to that brute’s 
back like a piece of court plaster. It made 
Blazes plumb wrathful and he went through 
some of his fanciest tricks, cutting all sorts 
of capers. But it wasn’t no use. The prof 
was with him every jump. The scrap lasted 
quite a while, but finely Blazes sorta wore out 
and gave it up. The prof, smiling a little, 
slipped to the ground and handed the reins to 
Red. 

“As a horseman, you're a regular aviater, 
professor,” I said. ‘Where did you learn it?” 

“IT used to practice somewhat at a riding 
school,” he answered sorta careless-like, and 
that was all he ever said about it. 

Well, we was some surprised. The prof 
walked back to the house, and the boys begun 
to rawhide Red about his little joke which had 
went off so well. They laid it on good and 
thick, and old Red shut up tighter than a clam. 
You know, there’s one thing a practical joker 
can’t never stand a-tall, and that’s a joke on 
himself. He’ll laugh louder than anybody at 
the other feller, but when it comes to him be- 
ing the target, he gets gloomy as a tombstone. 
Red looked mighty sorrowful, but the boys 
didn’t let up none. 

Two or three days passed, and nothing much 
happened. The prof went around cheerful and 
interested in things and no more bothersome 
than the average tenderfoot. Red was sure 
miserable. The boys didn’t show no mercy 
whatever, and he was getting bluer and bluer. 
Of course none of this hurrah business went on 
before our guest. 

One morning the prof seen a couple of jack- 
rabbits on the hillside, and he asks Red what 
they were. For a minute Red don’t answer, 
but seems to sorta study hard, and then all of 
a sudden his face lights up as if he was in- 
spired or something and he announces impres- 
sive-like: 


“Prof, them creatures is Rooshian Jambs.” 

“Is that possible >”’ says the prof, genuwinely 
surprised but chuck full of interest. ‘“‘How did 
they happen to get here, Mr. Collins >” 


“That’s a long story,” Red answers kinda 


sadly, “a long and pecooliar story.” 


“I'd like very much to hear it,” responds 
the prof, “if you can spare the time to tell it.” | 

“Well, one day about five years ago,” begins | 
Red slowly, as he rolls a cigarette, “a cowboy _ 


named Joe Zukovski come to Bear Creek ranch, 
a-looking for a job. It was the branding 
season, and the foreman hired him. He was a 
queer feller, a Rooshian, that was born and 
raised in Sibery, but at a early age he come 
to this country and learned cow-punching. 

“Joe was a good hand, but he was subjict 
to the worst spells of homesickness I ever seen, 
He jest couldn’t get Rooshia out of his mind, 
He talked all the time about his old mother 
and his sisters and brother Leo. I reckon may- 
be so, too, he had had a sweetheart over there 
that had went back on him, though he never 
mentioned her. Sometimes he jes couldn't 
stand it no longer, and he would bend over and 
cry like a little child. 

“His folks was all the time sending him 
presents to sorta cheer him up, and one day 
along come a crate containing two little ani- 
mals. They were Rooshian lambs, shipped to 
Bear Creek ranch all the way from Sibery, 
Rooshia. Prof, you ought to seen Joe’s face 
when he beheld them creatures. He tore open 
that crate and threw his arms around them 
lambs and kissed "em again and again. He 
was plumb overjoyed and tickled to death. 

“Well, the lambs was finely turned loose in 
the big pasture, and they begun to multiply 
faster than the multiplication tables. They 
kept it up, and now they’re everwheres all over 
the ranch.” 

“Have these sheep any commercial possibili- 
ties >” asked Prof Puttle, considerable eager. 

“IT should reckon they have!” exclaimed Red 
enthusiastically, slapping the prof’s shoulder. 
“Why, if a man was to corral a few of these 
here lambs and devote his time to raising ‘em 
in a scientific manner, he would make a for- 
tune in short order. It wouldn’t be no trick 
a-tall.” 

“This is certainly worth investigation,” says 
the prof. “I want to look into it further, and 
I shall probably trouble you for more informa- 
tion from time to time. Thank you very much, 
Mir. Collins.” 

That was all Red wanted. For two or three 
days, he wasn’t worth shucks as a ranch hand, 


— 
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spending most of his time alone in the big 
pasture. Then one afternoon late in the week, 
he returns, wearing a triumfant expression and 
dragging a chicken crate filled with jack-rabbits. 
They was a half dozen of the longest-legged, 
leanest, wildest-eyed creatures I ever seen. 

After supper Red got the prof and led him 
outside to the chicken crate. 

“Having noticed your interest in them 
Rooshian lambs,” Red explains, “I corraled a 
few today so you-all could make a first-rate 
examination. Here is six of ‘em. If you was to 
take these animals over to the little pasture, 
turn "em out and herd "em careful for a few 
weeks, you might get a insight into the possibili- 
ties of the Rooshian sheep industry. Care and 
patience is what is needed. As sure as shootin’, 
there’s a fortune in it.” 

Prof Puttle’s face lit all up, and he seemed 
considerable excited over the prospects. He 
says very earnest in that soft, polite eastern 
accent: 

“Mr. Collins, I believe I'll try to follow your 
suggestion. It sounds extremely interesting, 
and I have the time to spare. Will you tell 
me how | ought to go about caring for the 
creatures >” 

“That’s simple as fallin’ off a log,” Red an- 
swered. “First thing, you gotta remember these 
lambs absolutely requires milk onct a day. 
Without it they jest pines away and dies. You 
feed it to "em in pans jest like you feed kit- 
tens. Charlie the cook-can give you-all a large 
bucketful every morning.., 

“Next thing, after you let em graze all day, 
be sure to herd "em and get "em back in the 
pens afore night. They frolic and frisk about 
considerable, being young and lamb-like, but 
don’t you worry none about that. Jes be 
patient and stay with ’em until you get ‘em 
penned. Patience is the word, prof, when it 
comes to sheep-raising. Don’t never forget 
that.” 

Well, I sure felt sorry for the prof. Red 
was playing it mighty low down on him. It 
looked to me like carrying a joke too far, but 
that’s jest the way with Red. He’s the smooth- 
est-tongued liar in the Lone Star State—good 
enough for a first-class confidence man or may- 
be so even a lawyer. 

Next morning Red put the crate in a wagon 
and hauled it over to the little pasture. Prof. 


Puttle got the can of milk from Charlie and 
set out to try his hand at raising Rooshian 
sheep from Texas jack-rabbits. 

When noon come and Charlie blew the dinner 
horn, the prof didn’t show up for grub. 


was 
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fence-riding all afternoon, and I got back to 
the house kinda late, but there still wasn’t no 
sign of our sheep-raising friend. Supper come 
and we ate without him. I got a little worried, 
but I lit my pipe, kept still and waited. Red 
was laughing and carrying on like he always 
does when he has pulled off a joke, and it 
made me pretty hot. At nine o'clock we went 
out to the corrals, saddled our ponies and 
headed for the little pasture. 

It was near midnight when we found the 
prof over near the west fence as badly lost as 
that Chicago drummer who stayed out by his 
lonesome two nights in Littlefield’s pasture last 
fall. We put him on the extra horse and 
hustled back home. When we got inside the 
house where we could see him good, he sure 
looked different from the Marcus Aurelius Put- 
tle that had left us in the morning. 

He didn’t have on no cap, and his pretty 
curly hair was all messed up and full of leaves 
and brush. He had lost his specs, and his 
face and hands was scratched and bruised con- 
siderable. His sporty brown suit was torn in a 
half a dozen places. There was prickly pear 
thorns sticking out of the calf of his right leg, 
showing through the place where his fancy sock 
had been but wasn’t no more. Altogether he 
looked like a rag doll the dog has jest played 
with. 

Well, it’s hard enough for a hound to catch 
a jack-rabbit, let alone a man doing it, and in 
that thick brush in the little pasture, it jest 
ain't possible for neither man nor dog. 
reckon the prof must have had a awful time, 
plunging and leaping through the briars, trying 
to follow them wild creatures. You could see 
he had tried conscientiously to carry out Red's 
instructions. Every jump he made, he must 
have remembered what Red had told him about 
needing plenty of patience. He had wore him- 
self plumb to a frazzle, trying to corral them 
frolicsome lambs. It was funny and pitiful at 
the same time, Buck. 

I broke the news to him gentle as I could. 
It was a sorta delicate situation, telling him all 
this ruckus was jest a joke. But he took it 
like a sport and never batted an eye. He says: 

“I must confess | was completely deceived. 
Hereafter I'll have to be on my guard.” 

With that he smiles a little, bids us good- 
night and goes into his room. No sour grapes, 
nothing childish or peevish about him. Right 
then I begun to feel considerable admiration for 
Prof Futtle. 

The next few days was uneyentual, nothing 
much happening. I sent Red, Mex Gonzales, 
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Fritz Schleicher and Sam Clark over to Rock 
Springs after some steers, and me and Charlie 
and the prof held down the ranch. The prof 
was sociable enough when he was around, 
which wasn’t much during the day. _ Right 
after breakfast he would light out on foot for 
the little pasture and maybe so he wouldn't 
show up until night. 

He got to taking these trips every day regu- 
lar as clock work, and we begun wondering 
what he was doing. One day he borrowed a 
pickaxe, and the next morning he asked for a 
shovel. He never brought neither of them 
back. He got out several big books and begun 
to read a heap around the house. Seemed as if 
he was studying a lot about something. I looked 
over his shoulder one day and seen the book 
he was reading was named A Treatise on Ores. 

Ever time he come back from the little 
pasture, his pockets stuck out big as if they 
was filled with something heavy. One morning 
after breakfast, when he had left, I stooped 
down by his chair and picked up a small piece 
of rock. In the middle of it was a bright yel- 
low streak. I handed it to Sam Clark. 

“Jumpin’ Jerusalem!” cried Sam. “Do you 
boys know what this here is? I'll eat my hat 
if it ain't gold ore. The genuwine article! 
Where'd she come from?” 

I told him it musta fallen out of the prof’s 
pocket. 

“Holy smoke!” Sam shouts.. That dude pro- 
fessor has been over in the little pasture pros- 
pectin’ for gold, and he’s found it, sure as 
you're born.” 

We all gathered around Sam as excited as a 
lot of women at a church festival. It seemed 
that Sam knew something about prospecting, 
and he claimed this rock was the real goods. 

“I suspicioned something like this several 
days ago,” he announces, “when I seen the 
prof come in all dusty-like and his pockets 
bulgin’ out with rocks. It ain’t strange that 
they is gold around here because it’s in the 
history books that them early Spanish explor- 
ers onct had a gold mine somewheres near 
Kerrville, though nobody ain’t never found the 
exact spot. Now, fellers, are we a-going to 
set down here and watch that sporty college 
chap walk off with a gold mine? Ain’t we hard- 
working cow-punchers deserving of a little of 
it ourselves >” 

Nobody said nothing for a minute. You bet 
we wanted money. A thousand dollars was all 
I lacked to make a first payment on the Crider 
place and go into the ranching business on my 
own hook. Mex had a senorita down in Mon- 


terey ready to be his best half as soon as he 
rustled enough dinero to buy.a home. Red had 
been waiting two or three centuries to marry 
old Jack Carson’s purty daughter, Luella Ann, 
and all he needed was more cash. Sam was 
crazy to open a garage in San Antone, and 
Fritz he yearned to own Ad Weilbacher’s black- 
smith shop over in Fredericksburg. This here 
gold mine seemed to make all them things 
possible. 

Well, we didn’t waste no time. We saddled 
our ponies, jumped on board and made a bee- 
line for the little pasture. In about a half an 
hour we found the prof, and when he seen us, 
he dropped his pickaxe and looked up, sur- 
prised and kinda sheepish. 

Sam slipped off his pony and walked forward 
as spokesman. 

“Congratulations, prof,” he calls out, gay as 
a mocking bird. “It ain’t every man that can 
capture a gold mine in these here hills single- 
handed like you done. We come over to make 
you-all a proposition. We have got a little 
money saved up, and we'd like to throw it in 
with you and develop this here mine.” 


It appears we can scrape up $3000 among 
us—Mex, $300; Fritz, $200; Sam, $800; Red, 
$1000, and yours truly, $700. Sam figures that 
to buy the little pasture and enough equipment 
to start the mine working will cost around $10,- 
000. He proposes that the prof sell us a one- 
third interest for our 3000 pesos. There is 
considerable discussion between Sam and the 
prof over this point, the prof contending that 
sence he discovered the mine and would have 
to put up two-thirds of the money besides, it 
wasn't right for us to get a whole third for our 
$3000. Finely, however, Sam talks him into 
it, the deal is O. K. and we shakes hands all 
around. Everybody feels fine. 

After examining the mine and finding plenty 
of ore, we got on the broncoes and galloped 
home. The prof made arrangements right away 
to go down to San Antone and buy the little 
pasture from the Old Man. We knew that 
would be dead easy because the land over 
there ain’t hardly fit for goats, let alone cattle. 
We handed the prof our checks on the Schro- 
eder Bank at Kerrville, and he gave us a neat 
little contract, describing our one-third interest. 
Buck, we boys was sure happy. 

The prof lit out for San Antone, and every- 
thing was all right until the second day after 
he was gone. The Old Man called me up over 
long distance to ask about them yearlings he 
bought last spring from Dave Baldwin, and 
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after he got through, he says how is Professor 
Puttle> I told him the prof was in San Antone, 
but the Old Man says he ain’t seen him. That’s 
sure funny, I thought, and when I told the 
boys, they thought so, too. It kinda worried 
us. 

Ten long days went by and not a word from 
the prof. We was sure worried now. I rung 
up Sid Ingram, but he didn’t know a thing. 
Neither he nor the Old Man has seen or heard 
of Prof Puttle, he says. I corraled Sam alone 
and asked him: 

“Are you dead sure the bright stuff in them 
rocks was gold >” 

“IT reckon it was gold,” Sam answers. ““Why 
not?” 

“Because something’s wrong. The prof ain’t 
seen the Old Man and he ain’t reported to us. 
If that was real gold, you know blamed well 
Puttle wouldn’t skip off with our measly $3000. 
Now we gotta find out for sure whether this 
stuff is bony fida ore or not. You hustle down 
to Kerrville and show a piece of the rock to 
old man King. He used to be an assayer and 
he’d know. Tell him a cousin in California 
sent you the speciman.”” 

The minutes seemed like hours while Sam 
was gone. I felt uneasy, awful uneasy, but 
I couldn’t believe the prof was crooked. He 
was jest too innocent and child-like. 

Sam come dragging alone about sundown, 
and from the expression on his face, I knew 
the worst. He looked like he had jest been 
to his own hanging. 

“Well, shoot,” I says. 
quick.” 

“Ed,” Sam replies, gulping hard, “us boys 
has got stung bad. That pretty yellow stuff 
ain’t no more gold than I am. They call it 
fool’s gold—piratees is the scintific name for it. 
It’s worth considerable less than nothing.” 

Buck, I want to tell you that hearing them 
words was jest like falling twenty thousand 
feet. Three thousand dollars, all us Bear Creek 
boys had saved up in five years, gone to glory 
and not even a gambling chance! Fool’s gold 
was right, I say. We sure had been fools to 
part with good money that easy. Some fools! 

When we told the others, there was a dead 
silence for about one entire minute, and then 
the worst fuss broke out I ever heard. At 
first they blamed Sam the hardest, but finely 
they accused old Red of causing the real 
trouble. They said prof must have thirsted for 
revenge on all of us for that low-down Rooshian 
lamb joke. Red didn’t say nothing, being 


plumb overcome. He was a sick man. He was 


“Get it over with 


not only the heaviest loser, but he got most of 
the blame. The boys piled it on him good and 
hard. 

We didn’t sleep none that night, and the next 
morning nobody worked. We moped around the 
house and quarreled. We didn’t have dinner 
because nobody wanted to eat anything, and 
the time sure dragged heavy. Finely I called 
the boys together to decide what to do. 

If we told the Old Man about it, the thing 
might leak out somehow—though the Old Man 
wouldn’t give us away intentionly—, and we 
would be the laughing stock of west Texas. Be- 
sides, we figured there wasn’t much of a chance 
of catching the prof because a slick criminal 
like him, it being plain now that he was the 
worst kind of a criminal, would hide his trail 
too well. We concluded to take our medicine 
and keep still. And ever one of us decided to 
leave Bear Creek ranch for good so that if the 
prof’s swindle ever got known in Kerr County 
we wouldn’t be nowheres around to be laughed 
at. It would look suspicious if we all went at 
= so we drew straws to see who would go 

rst. 

Red he got the short straw, and he started 
right away packing his stuff to hit the trail. 
I never seen him look so sad and dejected. 
Spite of all our quarreling, us Bear Creek boys, 
as you know, Buck, thought a good deal of 
each other, and it was pretty tough to have to 
bust up our happy home and scatter in every 
—* but you know what human pride will 

Late that afternoon we was shaking hands 
with old Red and telling him adios when 
Charlie come tearing down the road, waving 
a letter he had just taken from the mail box. 
He was plumb crazy with excitement. He 
hands the letter to me, and | tore it open and 
read this here: 

Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
December 15, 1922. 
Dear Boys: 

It was my intention to write you sooner, but 
I have been ill, and this is my first opportunity. 
Will you try to forgive me? 

I am sorry about the gold mine business, but 
I wanted to even our score after the clever way 
in which you fooled me regarding the Russian 
lambs. You were more easily deceived by me 
than I expected, though it is very natural to 
make the mistake of believing mere pyrites to 
be real gold. Please don’t place all the blame 
on me because, as you no doubt well remember, 

(Continued on page 36) 
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By HENRY MEADE BLAND 
To G. R. M. 


A full white moon and a brimming tide; 

Oh the surge of the waters for me! 

For the winds are swift and the long waves lift, 
And I sing a song of the sea! 


I sing a song of the wintery sea 
While the wind hums in the sail: 
We burst in glee from the quiet lee, 
And spin in the freshening gale. 


We sail and we sail till the storm is loud; 
But never a thought have we 
But to hold the keel with a steady wheel 


And master the surging sea! 
—From “Sierran Pan and other Poems” 
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Deep In the Heart 


By CHARLOTTE CORNISH 


ROM the steps of the halted “cannon- 
ball,” a petite traveler in a big furry 


coat descended to the station of a river-threaded 
New England city and started eagerly through 
the mid-February dusk toward the street where 
the tide of trafic murmured. In evident be- 
wilderment, she halted at the curb and her 
gray eyes followed the train a bit wistfully as 
it puffed past on its business of bearing other 
journeyers to their destinations. 

In the west-spent years that had brought her 
from girlhood to woman’s stature and estate, 
often had she dreamed of some day returning 
to stroll again the old home streets; of finding 
once again that contentment she had known 
when, in pinafore and ribboned pigtails, she 
had dallied in ecstatic indecision outside confec- 
tioners’ windows, or rushed to investments of 
which experience had taught her the exact 
measure of derivable bliss. | Now, with her 
dream come to the hour of realization, some- 
thing unfamiliar, strange-like in the old hill 
square with its plot of stone-bound green 
wrought confusion in her brain and panic in 
her heart. Suddenly this later-day quest of the 
elixir of youth at the fount of past joys seemed 
a reckless risk of disappointment; a senseless 
venture at repetition of life’s lovelier hours 
which no more than kaleidescopic figures can 
be restored.. Mother, Uncle Mark, Aunt Cyn- 
thia, John—were they still near, she could not 
seek them in the little time between trains. 

To her crowd-accustomed eyes the street 
seemed scarcely peopled, and only the bridge 
invited with the old-time lure as she crossed 
the tracks to its rail-shielded foot-path. Al- 
ready the sky was deepening to a glow of 
amber with one topaz shaft reflected in the 
river and gilding the sides of the long brick 
mill on the opposite bank. With gaze riveted 
on the shadowy scene, musingly she loitered 
till aroused by the approach of a pedestrian. 

At the end of the bridge was the jeweler’s 
window against which, in by-gone days, she 
had often flattened her straight little nose in 
the intensity of her yearning toward some jew- 
eled ring, or shining yellow watch that tan- 
talized with the splendors of grown-ups. As 
of old the window glittered with its array of 
valuables, but a mist in her eyes dulled their 
luster. 


The old tinware store that had provided 
Fourth-of-July combustibles and terrifying false 
faces she found filled with ferns and flowers; 
the window beyond, where once stationery and 
shoes had amiably hobnobbed, given over to 
display of winter millinery. Devoid of attrac- 
tion was River street corner with no little stand 
of roasting peanuts diffusing an aroma that 
seemed existent to one renewing her childhood. 


On the city-hall slant the changes in trade 
signs were many and bewildering. An in- 
posing business block occupied the site of a 
once beautiful homestead, and from the old- 
time municipal hive the big, bronze eagle—awe- 
inspiring cynosure of her fanciful infancy— 
was missing. 


Another beautiful home there had been, in 
the dear, unforgotten days, beyond the quaint 
stone church of her christening, and suddenly 
her pace quickened in the fear that assailed 
that it too had vanished with the raveling and 
weaving of the years. 


When across the broad, now level, thorough- 
fare there appeared a square stone mansion of 
the plain but solid architecture of a generation 
gone, she sighed with the hard breath of a 
racer touching goal. Something loved, un- 
changed, was hers at last, and the hour at hand 
all too short for sight of its familiar angles 
and granite surfaces. She was weary from 
long journeying, and hungry, she was reminded 
by sight of the hotel café, so would rest a 
little and while satisfying nature’s demand, feast 
her soul on wondrous memories. 


At a table near the door she seated herself. 
The attendant who appeared for the order of an 
early patron touched a modern, magic button 
and instantly the room was flooded with a 
brightness that made the world without recede 
in deepening twilight. 

A trim, graceful figure, with blue-black coil 
of hair banded by a gray velvet turban, her 
coat thrown wide, she waited the serving of 
her repast with dusk-peering, wistful gaze—to 
passers-by a vision of strange, appealing 
womanhood. With gloves slipped off she 
stretched a hand to the water-glass and was 
lifting i) to her parted lips when her night- 
dark ey:s leveled in startled wonder upon a 
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man perceptible for a fleeting moment in the 
window vista. Ihe water spilled as she set 
down the glass with shaking hand. Though a 
moment earlier she had invoked the past, she 
now stared with the tranced gaze of one who 
beholds a specter. That this reminder of some- 
one loved in the past came by a trick of the 
imagination—an imagination made morbid by 
the dusting of old pigeon-holes of memory, she 
instantly decided, but for the moment the air 
grew stifling and objects vague about her. 

John Leveridge was miles away, she had 
every reason to believe; a dweller in Canada 
many years, he had presumably become a high- 
ly regarded physician, husband, father—while 
she who had known him so well, herself so 
slightly, was now scarcely better than a 
stranger. 

Essaying a smile at her own weakness, she 
turned to the food the waiter was placing 
before her. But hunger had vanished, and 
after a few moments of pretended dining, she 
found herself again out of doors where night 
had fallen and the street-lights gleamed. 

At the crossing a few yards away, she turned, 
then crossed to the other side of the street and 
stood, after seventeen years, before the old 
stone dwelling. It was unlighted within but in 
mental imagery she could pass through every 
loved room beyond the old gray walls. Em- 
boldened by its untenanted appearance and the 
light traffic of the street, she pressed her cheek 
against the iron guard-rails that remained, 
despite the modern fashion of unfenced house- 
plots, and stared upon its homely facade with 
yearning, dream-glazed eyes. 

By the fierce light of inner vision she dis- 
cerned a little girl with eyes the color of her 
own and over serious for their years, flitting 
about the cheery rooms, playing “house” or 
sewing patchwork on all day visits with her 
doll; felt again the tender, pitying embrace 
of Cynthia Leveridge,—Aunt Cynthia, she had 
called her when her own dear mother had gone 
to live in the land beyond the sunset and the 
deep blue sky. She saw again the hazel eyes 
smiling down upon her as capable woman 
hands patted little hands encouragingly. Fre- 
quently, on these occasions, Aunt Cynthia’s 
pearl ring—Uncle Mark’s betrothal pledge— 
adorned the first finger of the child’s right hand 
to give stimulus to housewifely effort. Once, 
she recalled, when John had hurried her away 
for a game of ball behind the house, it had 
slipped from her finger and they had found 
it only after hours of searching. Now Aunt 
Cynthia, too, had passed on into the distant 


land,—she had learned when her letters re- 
mained unanswered. 


The peal of a city clock reminding that her 
time was short, she turned reluctantly to re- 
trace her steps to the railway station. Had she 
looked backward, she might have seen a man 
enter through the iron gateway and pass up 
the marble walk to the apparently deserted 
house, a light shine for a moment in an upper 
room, then a sharp return of the dark and 
loneliness that shrouded the place. 


The changes of the street did not arouse the 
interest of a half hour earlier and she walked 
swiftly like one thinking only of her destination. 
She had fifty miles farther to go and the stop- 
over would make her later of arrival than she 
had intended. She had telegraphed to Marcia 
of the delay; there was relief from the desola- 
tion that weighed her spirits in the thought that 
somewhere a welcome waited. 


It was the cheery light of the little shop by 
the bridge opposite the jeweler’s window that 
stayed her speeding’steps. In the old days no 
trade-place had charmed like this, where beam- 
ing, wig-capped Jethro Nebbits marketed such 
wares aS cinnamon and sassafras lozenges; 
sugar-coated soldiers of a peculiar and enticing 
flavor; chocolate-hued mice with sinuous tails 
and affrighting pink eyes; and penny dolls so 
diminutive they could be supplied with ravish- 
_ toilettes from the tiniest bits of silk and 
ace. 


With yearning gaze she bent her head to a 
confusing display of saccharine small articles 
conscious only that she was an uprooted woman 
of five and thirty grown wofully simple minded 
in the pursuit of childish things, when a sense 
of someone’s nearness caused her eyes to lift 
with startled roundness. A voice that seemed 
attuned to some old cradle song was asking: 

“Which shall we get—Virginia >” 

Like a heart-weary child the woman looked 
into hazel eyes that were as Cynthia Leveridge’s 
own in their tender, humorous directness, 
though smiling down from the face of her son, 
and, for an instant, the gap of years was as 
the time since yesterday; the starshine of the 
wintry night transcendent, and youth and mem- 
ory an empty dream beside the pulsing joy that 
age may bring. The tall, broad-shouldered man 
gazing into the window beside her earnestly 
questioned: 

“Which would you rather have; three mice 
and two peppermints,—five butter-scotches, four 
gum-drops and a rooster,—or—”’ 

“Oh, John, anything—the gum-drops and 
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the mice,” answered the woman a bit wildly. 

“That'll be six cents,” considered the man 
gravely, searching his pocket, “but I’ve got it!” 
triumphantly extracting the coins. “Come on!” 

Within the tiny store, a stranger received 
their request for infantile commodities with an 
offering somewhat varied from the purchaser’s 
notion of his requirements and a faint lift of 
brows as he greeted with a mild “Good-even- 
ing.” Grown-ups did sometimes carry home 
penny sweets for the children, but John 
Leveridge—”’ 

Outside, the latter passed the paper-bag to 
the woman, admonishing: “Don’t get your 
face sticky,” then, as they reached the side- 
walk, in a changed voice demanded: — 

“What does it mean?” 

I—am getting candy again?” stam- 
mered Virginia as they stepped onto the bridge. 

“No,” laughed the man mirthlessly, “that 
after the years you are wandering the old home 
streets but not seeking old friends.” 

“How do you—” 

“I followed—from the station. I had watched 
in the train for what glimpses of your features 
I could get, to make sure that fancy wasn't 
tricking me—that Fate could be so kind as 
to let our paths cross again. I found it was 
Virginia, but that she would pass by without 
seeing the old playmate, lov—” 

“John!” The cry was a gasping protest. 
“I thought you miles away. I am only loitering 
between trains on my way north. I have seen 
old friends—in visions—tonight, and only 
heartache came.” 

“But now that you have found one in the 


flesh, the time is mine?” 
“For a few minutes,” assented his hearer 


blankly. 
Leveridge drew his watch in the light of an 
incandescent, computing: “Twenty-three, 


twenty-five, twenty-seven minutes,—after near- 
ly seventeen years!—It’s cold out here; we'll 
wait inside.” 

“I wanted to climb the hill first and look back 
a minute on the town,” demurred his companion 
nervously as they crossed the tracks and came 
before the station arch. 

“Let’s do it then,” acceded the man indul- 
gently, leading to the strip of pavement that 
stretched upward through the center of the 
broad hill square; “the fate of Jack and Jill 
needn’s worry us, for we'll take only ourselves.” 

Laughing in sudden joyousness the woman 
sprang ahead, setting a sharp pace till she had 
reached the radiance streaming from the win- 
dows of the new library, where she whirled 
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about to gaze off upon the dim roof-tops and 
shadowy spires of the wide, descending street 
arched by the purple, star-strewn heavens. For 
awhile she stared in silence, charmed by night- 
wrought fantasies; then, with a full, sighing 
breath of passionate appreciation, softly 
apostrophized: 

“Dear little city of my heart, how beautiful 
you are! It hasn’t changed much, John, for 
all the years.” 

“It jogs its placid routine under the stigma 
of ‘unprogressive,” I’m forced to admit,” re- 
sponded Leveridge humorously. 

“It’s well not everything is changing at the 
modern giddy pace. I’m glad that the old 
church clock that wouldn’t keep time and the 
bridge with the same big cracks where my pen- 
nies would roll through are left,”” rejoined the 
woman ecstatically. 

“Hm-m, the clock, I think, still has lapses 
but I couldn’t vouch for the cracks,” mur- 
mured the man whimsically; but the reminiscent 
had veered to plaintiveness. 

“Il remember my little dog that tumbled off 
one day; how you plunged into the river to 
save him, and how wet we were going home— 
you and the dog so water-soaked and me dis- 
solved in tears.” 

“His name was Mustapha, and his tail curled 
funnily over his round little back,” added 
Leveridge gravely. 

“And, oh, what do you think the lights bring 
back,” cried Virginia unsteadily, “but an old 
campaign parade? | wanted to follow, too, but 
was told little girls could not. ‘Co’se girls can 
go!’ you scoffed with masculine magnanimity, 
and so I did, as always, tagging, tagging at 
your heels, poor boy.” 

“Lucky boy, you mean,” amended her hearer 
tersely. 

“We don’t always find that spirit in “boys 
grown tall,’ ”” mused the woman dreamily. “You 
let me carry a torch, I remember, and I tore 
my dress and burned my finger, but the thrill 
of that emancipation is in my veins tonight. 
Oh, I don’t want to look any more,’”—her 
hand was before her eyes, out-spread, as though 
to bar distressing phantoms,—“old happenings 
came back in such a rush; and it is almost 
train time.” 

Silently the two made their way to the sta- 
tion, where, in the quiet waiting-room, they 
found a seat by a window looking on the 
square. Then Leveridge, with the old quizzical 
smile about his eyes, urged seriously: 

“Now tell me of the years between. You 
are so like the girl who went away, though 
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your cheeks are not so round, for the same 
deep dusk is in your hair, the same black 
smudges round your eyes,—look up, little 
stranger,—yes, the same wilful curve about 
your mouth. Are you like Venus’ child, Jinny, 
who'll never grow up.” 

“Oh, I am old, John; old and very much 
grown up,” replied Virginia with a shrug, “with 
little to tell of years that have been most hum- 
drum. Tell me first of yourself—and the 
others. I supposed you were in Montreal with 
Gilbert.” 

“IT was there till a crushing blow fell,— 
father’s death in a railway accident. Then, 
when mother’s frail strength yielded to the 
strain, | came home—seeking peace which the 
world cannot give, after sorrow. | have been 
here since except the fourteen months with 
the medical corps in France.” 

“But not alone, John, not alone>’’ questioned 
his hearer with tear-wet eyes. 

“Gilbert remained; his interests were there.” 

It was not his brother’s comforting com- 
panionship Virginia had meant, but she did not 
voice her thought. 

“You were there when father and | went to 
Michigan to live near Anna.” 

“I returned once, after Gilbert was able to 
do without me; when I found you gone and 
wrote you what that going meant to me—and 
you called me ‘big brother’ when you an- 
swered,” recounted Leveridge grimly, smiling 
into a burning face and evading eyes. 

“I was only a callow girl then, John, and 
sadly unoriginal,” retorted his hearer with a wan 
smile; “at eighteen we are not women to know 
men’s worth.” 

“You were one to choose with the heart, 
Virginia. I was older and understood my dream 
was vain. But all the past had been mine and 
I could not fight loneliness without you. 
Though I met women, some charming—and 
one—” 

“Who gave you love that repaid the waiting; 
I understood. Tell me about her.” Virginia's 
eyes lifted with inscrutable frankness. 

“A woman of wealth and _position—she 
showed me her desire; but while I delayed 
mother’s illness came, and a hallucination which 
followed her last days,—that Virginia would 
come back,—numbed my purpose. | have not 
married.” 

Virginia’s eyes dropped suddenly and the 
warm glow in her face ebbed. As she turned 
from the knot of people about the ticket win- 
dow, her voice, struggling at evenness, 
proposed: 


“Let’s wait outside the last few minutes; the 
room is close.” As she led the way to the 
outer air, Leveridge followed with the close, 
firm step of a soldier guarding a rare hostage. 
Facing the promenade, where few loitered, they 
met the wintry chill that rouses desire for the 
warmth and snugness of home and hearth-fire. 

“Cold is a sedative for jaded nerves and 
jangled heart-strings,” the feminine pacer was 
murmuring. “I was tired of car-riding, and to- 
night, John, it seemed I saw—your mother, 
We were sewing together, on the old balcony; 
she was bending to my hands, and her ring—” 

“Go on,” urged Leveridge tensely. 

““—-was on my finger,” related his companion 
raptly. 

“It was her gift! ‘My ring is for Jinny, if 
ever she comes back,” she charged. ‘Some day 
she may, like the little girl with things deep in 
the heart who used to climb into my arms long 
after wrong doing to tell me she was sorry. At 
last you have come back, though I dared not 
hope you would, and cold reasoning tells me 
tonight it is not as Virginia Framley. But 
husband or children could not grudge the 
moment of joy your face has brought to one 
who loved you long ago.” 

“Oh, John, mine will be chary,” reassured 
Virginia half mirthfully. 

“You have not told me of them—how the 
years have passed with you,” reminded the man 
earnestly. 

There was a pause before the woman an- 


-swered slowly, as one who gave thought to 


curious matters. “They have passed much the 
same as with yourself—in mingled gloom and 
brightness. Money losses have been father’s 
portion, mine the duty of labor in his service.” 

“But there were lovers—” 

“A few, John, to make me realize that a 
girl may lose her own happiness through blun- 
dering. I grew a woman when they spoke— 
too late. Then a man of power came when | 
was weary in body and spirit; the temptation 
of wealth was strong; I—” 

“You were married?” questioned Leveridge 
sharply. 

“No-no, I couldn’t love him—not the tiniest 
bit, though again and again I resolved I would,” 
murmured Virginia in the toneless voice of one 
who confesses unreservedly; indifferently. “I 
stayed a schoolma’m, and at the present hour 
am en route to an old schoolmate’s—Marcia 
Gifford’s. With her help, I will find a school 
east this spring that I may follow the doctor’s 
advice by getting a year of my native air.” 

Leveridge had come to an abrupt halt be- 
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side his companion. “Does it mean,” he de- 
manded in a voice that carried above the roar 
of the oncoming train whose headlight flooded 
their surroundings, “that you are free?” 

“I’m a tired, wandering faded old maid,” 
stated his hearer as though uncertain of his 
meaning or her answer. 

“Is it because you were ‘sorry?’ ” 

“No,”” eluded the catechized one with a nerv- 
ous laugh,” that does not describe it.” 

“Did you think of the old days?” The in- 
tensity of the questioner implied a decision of 
life or death. 

“I thought of them and dreamed of them, 
and hated’’"—again Virginia laughed, but with 
a betraying quiver. 

“The ring! The ring! Be quick,” pleaded 
Leveridge as he drew a small hand from its 
sheltering pocket toward a shining circlet; 
“Praise heaven for old maids! I can put it 
on the finger I choose!” 

The woman from the fairyland of youth drew 
nearer the train on which Leveridge’s glance 
turned fearfully. 

“Don’t go, Virginia, don’t go,” he besought 
desperately; “‘let’s be married tonight,—or to- 
morrow—the very first minute we can! | 
couldn’t lose you now.” 

“Big boy!” derided the departer with panic 
note; “staid maiden ladies must not be flur- 
ried—and Marcia will be waiting.” 

“Then leave me something—anything—that 
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I'll not doubt this miracle when you are gone!” 
A glove was pressed into his grasping hands. 
“And write—write,—every day!” At a flutter- 
ing touch upon his arm, he pursued tyran- 
nically: — 

“I shall start a letter tonight and in a very 
little while shall come for you. You may as 
well begin getting ready at once.” At this 
juncture an impatient trainman turned glower- 
ing eyes upon two flagrant offenders but failed 
to impress even his existence upon the guiltier 
one who was joyously declaring: 

“We'll have the old house refitted—if you’d 
like it?” 

“Would I like a heavenly mansion?” Starry 
and glistening were the eyes lifted to Leveridge, 
but in sudden, dark worriment he questioned: 

“Whom was it you hated>” 

“The other—woman,” confessed Virginia 
faintly. 

“A myth!” cried her hearer exultingly, as he 
bent to the sweetness of her curved lips. With 
reluctant hands he released her and backed 
heavily onto the feet of an irate train official 
whose “All aboard!” burst wrathfully over the 
rigid, empty shell of a man—a man standing 
with head uncovered and rapt gaze fixed upon 
a gliding car window that enframed a woman's 
face. 

Virginia Framley, gazing out into old love's 
shining eyes, smiled as might a drifting mariner 
glimpsing lights of undreamed shores. 
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Review and omment 


“Rimrock Trail” 

We travel now to the realm of Colorado. Our 
companion, J. Allan Dunn, author of “A Man 
to His Mate,” is one of the bright particular 
stars in the Bobbs-Merrill constellation. This 
new book of his contains the old cowboy spirit 
with many a modern twist. “Three Star Ranch,” 
and its three owners—Sandy Bourke, Soda- 
Water Sam, and Mormon Peters. The story 
travels fast, goes far, develops the orphaned 
child of an old prospector into a fine free- 
hearted heroine, Molly Casey, shows us a min- 
ing camp rush, makes various sorts of villains 
manifest, and gives the ardent reader full value 
received in about every chapter. Jim Plimp- 
soll, for instance, is a simply phenomenal wild- 
ass of the desert thief and scaliwag. The chap- 
ter headed “Pay Dirt,” in which Sandy rescues 
Westlake, the young assayer from Russell, the 
camp bully, and shouts between each of the up- 
lifted fingers of the latter (as shown in an illus- 
tration by Modest Stein), is far beyond the 
average of Wild West novels. Also, the chap- 
ter “Dehorned,” which tells us how the plain 
honest cattlemen of the tale round up and 
render harmless the too-slick mine promoter, 
Keith, and make him refund, is a gem of a most 
amusing story. “Dehorning” exactly fits it. 


“Self-Development” 


A number of books published by Funk & 
Wagnalls discuss the principles of educating 
mind and body to their best use, and one in 
particular we have now studied. It is by Mr. 
H. Addington Bruce, the well known newspaper 
man and writer of some twenty books, chiefly 
educational. He was born in Canada, educated 
at Toronto and Harvard, published his first 
book, “The Riddle of Personality,” nineteen 
years ago. 

The present volume, “Self-Development,”’ is 
based upon a true conception of what real suc- 
cess in life is, and clearly opposes insistent mod- 
ern materialism. We are plainly told that high 
social place, millions in money, and all the rest 
of the visible gains are worse than useless if 


one has no comprehension of the higher things 
of life. The healthy philosophy of life rests 
upon the fullest development of all one’s latent 
capacities for usefulness and happiness. This 
means ceaseless “character-training.” 


As our author tells us: “Face the unpleasant 
. . . Endure present pain that you may have 
future peace every day do something 
that you do not really have to do, but that you 
appreciate, you ought to do.”” In other words, 
keep fit in body, mind and soul, to meet the 
unexpected demands and emergencies of a fear- 
less life. 

“The supreme purpose in life.” we are told 
throughout this volume, is simply to serve—to 
be a useful part of the social order. With 
great skill Mr. Bruce applies this principle to 
all of us—to business men and women, to mem- 
bers of the professions, etc., and he rightly de- 
clares that a man “cannot have peace of mind 
unless he possesses the consciousness of con- 
tributing to the common good.” Some of the 
best results of modern physiological and psycho- 
logical science have evidently gone to the mak- 
ing of this highly practical book, one of whose 
uses, we think, will be found as a gift to a 
bright, ambitious graduate. 


“The Isle of Seven Moons” 


Robert Gordon Anderson writes this dream- 
land pirate-treasure story that is more than all 
else a long-expected revelation of the appear- 
ance of a new master of romance. The book 
is not an imitation of Stevenson or anyone else 
—it is as timidly and modestly a new voice as 
anything America has seen for a lifetime. He 
calls it “a romance of uncharted seas and un- 
trodden shores”; he dedicates it to his wife, 
Marion, as a “good sailor in fair weather and 
foul, in shallow water and deep.” One thinks, 
on reading the book, of how many, many times’ 
this ardent young writer has told stories to his 
children with his wife listening. 

If you, dear reader, wish to begin “just right,” 
read Mr. Anderson’s “The Little Chap” and his 


“Seven O'clock Stories,” before you settle down 


Eloise), Reorve 


The flower-carpeted slopes where land meets sea. 
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to this Frank Stockton tale of the “Isle of Seven 
Moons.” 


Here is a glimpse of the way this author 
made one reader feel. It is from a letter he 
truly received, we are told. This letter said: “T 
started “The Isle of Seven Moons’ Saturday 
night—you remember it—cold, bleak, stormy 
and depressing. The author who could enter- 
tain me that night had to have ‘the goods.’ Re- 
member the story they tell of Belasco, who was 
nursing a full grown grouch, when an actor 
came in looking for a job. He said he was a 
comedian. ‘Well,’ growled Belasco, ‘make me 
laugh.’ That’s precisely the way I felt. You 
made me forget everything, and, before I real- 
ized it, | was in Salthaven, rooting like a lunatic 
for Sally to fling her floating island pudding 
straight at old Cap’n Bluster’s blithering head. 
Wasn’t he the old bear! . Spanish Dick 
was charming. He made me laugh, and his 
yarns were splendid. I felt rather sorry for 
Linda. But both she and Larone were typical 
of their race, and it was perfectly natural that 
he should realize her worth, after he cleared 
his brain of that gold mania.” 


The publishers of this book are G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 


“The Conquest” 
Mrs. Eva Emery Dye, of Oregon City, has 


won a place all her own among the small group 
who can write a vivid and yet reliable popular 
account of historical events and people who 
were once alive. It is a rare gift, combining 
in truth something of the historian’s fact-sense, 
of the biographer’s hunger for little details, and 
of the novelist’s creative imagination. These 
qualities were shown in her book about “Mc- 
Donald of Oregon” and McLoughlin, the fine 
old Hudson Bay Company’s representative in 
old Oregon, but are nowhere shown better than 
in “The Conquest,” first published in Chicago 
twenty years ago but now “taken over” by 
Doubleday, Page and Company and issued in 
a new and most attractive edition. 

The sub-title of “The Conquest” is “The 
True Story of Lewis and Clark,” and it begins 
with a scene in Governor Dunmore’s “old brick 
palace” in colonial Williamsburg, Virginia. 
The whole story, as Mrs. Dye tells it, is one 
that should be just as precious to Californians 
as to Oregonians. She truly tells us in her 


“Foreword” that “clear and clearer as the years 
go by, under the dim forest shadows we catch 
glimpses of a primitive people, mighty in stature, 


courage and resources, battling like gods and 
demons for the future United States. Other 
lands record the drama of kings; ours is the 
drama of a people. A Homeric song, the epic 
of a nation, clusters around the names of Lewis 
and Clark and the border heroes of their time: 
their story is the Ilaid of the West.” 


In the closing words of this epical narrative, 
Mrs. Dye shows once more, as indeed the whole 
book shows, the completeness of her absorption 
in the Western march of the American pioneers, 
She has caught their spirit and has told their 
story. Thus she sums up this inspiring volume: 
“Where rolls the Columbia and where the snow- 
peaks of Hood, Adams, Jefferson, Rainier, and 
St. Helens look down, a metropolis has arisen 
in the very Multnomah where Clark took his 
last soundings. Northward, Seattle sits on her 
Puget sea, southward San Francisco smiles from 
her Golden Gate, Spanish no more. Over the 
route where Lewis and Clark toiled slowly a 
hundred years ago, lo! in three days the travel- 
ler sits beside the sunset. Five transcontinental 
lines bear the rushing armies westward, ever 
westward into the sea. Bewildered a moment 
they pause, then turn—to the Conquest of the 
Poles and the Tropics. The frontiersman? He 
is building Nome City under the Arctic: he is 
hewing the forests of the Philippines.” 


Such a book as “The Conquest” belongs in 
every school library, is a book to read aloud to 
the children, and will send students to a host 
of weightier historical society volumes, and gov- 
ernment documents. Let all of us read up 
on the days of Jefferson, the Louisiana Pur- 
chase, and the march of frontiersmen to the 


Pacific Coast. 
= 


“The Cook’s Wedding” 


In this neat volume are no less than twenty- 
five of the short stories of Anton Chekhov, 
translated of course by Constance Garnett and 
equally of course published by MacMillan. It 
is, we add, the twelfth volume of “The Tales 
of Chekhov,” and gives the reader a genuine 
surprise because most of them portray the joys, 
sorrows, and adventures of children such as 
Grisha, aged two, with her limited outlook on 
life, and Vanya, who fails in his Greek test. 
Others are Pashka, the runaway, and Vanka, 
the shoemaker’s apprentice. In “Who Was to 
Blame?” we have the story of the mouse that 
nibbled a Latin grammar. “An Incident” deals 
with a boxful of kittens, and “Kashtanka” is the 


tale of a dog and a gray gander. 
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But nothing in the whole book is more mov- 
ing than the second story, “Sleepy,” which tells 
us of little Varka, the baby’s nurse, a child ot 
thirteen, scolded, punished, driven to hate the 
always-crying baby, until this terrible thing hap- 
pens—she kills it. and peacefully goes to sleep. 
There, and in “The Swedish Match,” we find 
Chekhov's grim logic and satire. There is sel- 
dom very much of hope or joy, or the “happy 
ending” in Russian literature. Study the land, 
the people, the history of Russia, and ask your- 
self how we could expect to find such qualities 
in any of this realism. But Chekhov has 
strength, courage, and the power of telling 
things exactly as he sees them. 

& 


Selma Lagerlof’s “Outcast” 


Our readers will remember such works of 
literary genius as “Adventures of Nils,” “The 
Story of Gosta Berling,” “Jerusalem,” and “The 
Outcast.” Most of us have often wished to know 
more of the personality of Miss Selma Lagerlof, 
their author. Did her election as the only 
woman among the eighteen literary “immortals” 
of the Swedish Academy and the honor of being 
the only woman who has received one of the 
Nobel $40,000 prizes put her on any sort of a 
pedestal, and somehow apart from her fellow 
mortals? Not in the least. She is what she 
always was, one of the most busy, most real, 
most unselfish and most loved of all the world’s 
daughters. 

A charming account of Miss Lagerlof’s home 
life has been sent out by her American pub- 
lishers, Doubleday, Page & Company. It tells 
us that in the pleasant daily activities of Mar- 
backa Manor, the happy little farmstead where 
she was born and spent her childhood, Miss 
Lagerlof lives as her ancestors did before her. 
It is only in the country where she can see the 
woods and fields, the farmers digging in the 
potato fields, or the apple orchards white with 
bloom, that she can do her best work. 

Miss Lagerlof studied in Stockholm; then, for 
ten years she was a teacher in a girl’s high 
school. When her writings made her inde- 
pendent she bought back her old homestead, 
Marbacka Manor, that had passed into the 
hands of strangers, reinstated the old servants 
of her father, and there she has lived ever 
since. Everything is kept as it was in her 
childhood, more than sixty years ago. There 
she continues to read, think, study, write, over- 
see the farm, and care for the group of aged 
servants. Is not this a beautiful picture of a 
healthy and happy life? 


Here is a woman who has never had the 
slightest desire for the shams, frivolities, dissi- 
pations, and parasitical things which ruin so 
many people. She has traveled much, in 
Europe, Egypt, and Palestine; she went to 
Upsala University and was created “Doctor of 
Literature”; she was banqueted by the King of 
Sweden in 1909; her books have been trans- 
lated into about a dozen languages—and she 
stays just the same vigorous, free-hearted, work- 
loving outdoor genius of a Selma Lagerlof! 

May she long continue to be the mistress of 
Marbacka Manor, and to write books for all 
the world to read. May her friend and biogra- 
pher, Velma Swanson Howard of New York, 
also a daughter of Sweden, translate every one 
of them into English, for no one else is able to 
do it half so well. Lastly, let all who have so 
far missed “The Outcast,” read that story of 
the young Swedish explorer, and of the way in 
which he won back his place in everyday life. 


Famous Mystery Stories 
Here we have the fourth volume of short 


stories chosen by Mr. J. Walker McSpadden, 
who edited “Famous” Psychic Stories, Ghost 
Stories, and Detective Stories, issued, like the 
present group by the Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany of New York. These stories have been 
chosen with a care and skill that illustrate the 
trained literary iudgment of this well known 
editor, and we think the four volumes deserve 
place in the best book shelves. 

In this introduction Mr. McSpadden tells us 
that it “is interesting to note the different meth- 
ods of approach to your true mystery story. 
Everv such tale conceals a definite problem 
which may or may not be solved; and when 
tested in the crucible of widely divergent minds, 
the result is of value from more than one 
aspect.” 

The book contains the following ten stories: 
“The Spectre of Tappington,” by Richard Har- 
ns Barham; “The Mysterious Sketch,” by 
Erckmann-Chatrian; “The Deserted House,” 
by Ernest .T. W. Hoffman: “The Adelantado of 
the Seven Cities,” by Washington Irving; “The 
Pipe,” anonymous; “The Upper Berth,” by F. 
Marion Crawford; “The Diamond Lens,” by 
Fitz-James O’Brien; “The Horla,” by Guy de 
Maupassant; “The Mummy’s Foot,” by Theo- 
phile Gautier; “The Thief,” by Anna Katherine 
Green. 

These ten stories are admirably adapted to 
while away the idle hour. They range from 
grave to gay, from comic to tragic, but each 
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has a flavor and lasting charm peculiarly its 
own. For a book to while away the idle hour 
this can be unreservedly commended. 

The best of them seems to us “The Diamond 
Lens,” which has never been surpassed by any 
modern writer. 

8 


Monuments of Learning 


The great Oxford dictionary nears comple- 
tion. Nine of the ten volumes are now pub- 
lished and the rest is almost ready for thé press. 
When finished it will contain 500,000 printed 
words, or over 15,000 pages. It defines more 
than 391,000 words, and contains 1,704,318 
quotations. Truly this enterprise is one of 
the most gigantic of human-language records 
ever undertaken. 


A new revised and enlarged edition of Prof. 
Charles Sprague Sargent’s “Manual of the 
Trees of North America,” has just been issued 
by Houghton, Mifflin & Company. Born in 
1841 this great botanist, head of the Arnold 
Arboretum, has been all over the world study- 
ing and writing about forest trees. 


“Scott Burton and the Florida Timber Thieves” 


Professor E. G. Cheyney, Director of the 
Forestry Department of Minnesota University, 
has written and the Appletons have published 
several popular stories which one may call the 
Scott Burton group. A lot of information about 
forest problems is in these books, although they 
do not meet California conditions. Scott, the 
young hero, more nearly suits the very excep- 
tional pioneer conditions when foresters were 
slowly discovering how to get along with their 
communities. There is plenty of room for mod- 
ern forest service novels of 1922, and if Pro- 
fessor Cheyney will spend a summer in the 
Sierras he can find ample material for much 
more than a boy’s detective story of the Flor- 
idian swamps, which is the gist of the volume 
now in hand—‘Scott Burton and the Timber 
Thieves.” 

The story is full of inventive genius, and the 
most tense little situations imaginable. Its 
knowledge of the region seems perfect; the 
originality of its villains, at last “rounded up” 
by the forest people, is a constant surprise. We 
should be glad to know where and when big 
logs of timber were ever stolen from an Ameri- 
can forest after the Qualey-Roberts methods. 
Perhaps some Southern lumbermen can discuss 
this. There is also room for an all around 
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comparison between the work of Supervisor 
Graham and jolly Ranger Murphy down in this 
Okalatchee Forest of Florida, and that of simi. 
larly situated workers in, let us say, Trinity or 


Lassen. 


The ambitious youth, fresh from college, who 
enters the Forest Service with hopes of becom. 
ing a second Scott Burton, Deputy Supervisop 
of another Okalatchee, will not find such a 
place on the Pacific Coast. He may come 
nearer to finding a Cormorant Forest of Ar: 
zona, where Patrolman Scott won his spurs by 
cleaning up a difficulty with sheepmen—as told 
in a previous volume. But in these modem 
times. cattlemen, lumbermen, campers, summer 
tourists, and forest people are, as a rule, on the 
best of terms. 


Some one will reply: “All that does not make 
a story.” It certainly does, if the deeper human 
relations and consequences are brought out. 
One Gifford Pinchot or Henry S. Graves is 
worth more as a basis of permanent forest liter- 
ature than all of the sensational episodes pos- 
sible to the invention of a writer. Director 


Cheyney should take possession of the larger 
held that lies before him. 


A handsome book of 321 pages, “Prize 
Stories of 1921,” contains the results of the 
“O. Henry Memorial Award,” which is annually 
given by the “Society of Arts and Sciences.” 
The following sixteen stories appear in the 
volume: The Heart of Little Shikara; The Man 
Who Cursed the Lilies; The Urge; Mummery; 
The Victim of His Vision; Martin Gerrity Gets 
Even; Stranger Thines: Comet: Fiftv-Two 
Weeks for Florette; Wild Earth; The Tribute; 
The Get-Away; “Aurore”; Mr. Downey Sits 
Down; The Marriage in Kairwan; Grit. 

The first of these sixteen is by Edison 
Marshall of Oregon, one of whose books was 
recently reviewed on this page; the third is by 
Mrs. Maryland Allen of Portland, Oregon. Her 
husband, E. T. Allen, trained in the Forest 
Service, was the first State Forester of Califor- 
nia, and went from Sacramento to Portland, 
where he has become one of the best known 
and useful of leaders in nrivate forestry. 

Mrs. Allen knows California from end to 
end, published her first story in the Sunset 
Magazine, has traveled over the South Seas and 
elsewhere, and is a busy, happy, whole-hearted 
American author with her best work still to 
be done. 

Her story, “The Urge,” was first printed in 
Everybody’s. It begins with: “She is now a 

(Continued on page 37) 
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PROF. PUTTLE AT BEAR CREEK 
(Continued from page 22) 


it was Sam Clark who proposed the partner- 
ship arrangement and suggested all the details. 


I am deeply indebted to Red Collins for hav- 
ing taught me so much about the jack-rabbit, 
which I must confess, I did not know was a 
rodent of the genus Lepus. Concerning this 
interesting creature, | am preparing a special 
article for one of the scientific journals. 


I want to visit Bear Creek ranch again next 
year, and | hope that I shall be admitted then 
into your genial fellowship if, in your opinion, 
I have graduated from the tenderfoot stage and 
am entitled to promotion. 


Have no fear about the $3000 you gave 
me. Ihe money remains undisturbed in the 
Schroeder Bank. Shortly after getting on the 
train at Kerrville, I carefully tore up your 
checks and tossed the bits out of the window. 

With very best wishes to all of you; I am, 

Sincerely yours, 


M. A. Puttle. 


Well, Buck, you ought to seen them boys 
when I read that letter aloud. They went plumb 
wild. They threw up their hats and hooped and 
yelled and went through a war dance. They 
was.the happiest outfit 1 ever seen, me included. 
After the racket sorta subsided, they makes me 
set down and write a telegram, they was so 
thankful for finding their money safe. They 
said a letter wouldn’t travel fast enough. So, 
I indicted the following: 

Ingram, Texas, 
December 21, 1922. 
Frof. M. A. Puttle, 
Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Our hats are’ off to you prof cowboys aint 
financers nohow you will be as welcome as the 
floers in may any old time at bear creek ranch 
you are a sport so long and good luck. 


The Bear Creek Boys. 


Well, Buck old pardner, when Prof Puttle 
comes back to Bear Creek next year, he will 
get a different kind of a reception. He ain't a 
tenderfoot no more. 

This here experience jest proves that the 
tenderfoot don’t always come from the city. | 
leave it to you which was the biggest tender- 
foot in this here case, the prof or us. I reckon 
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Sacramento Northern 


Railroad 


QUICKEST DESPATCH TO 
FREIGHT and PASSENGERS 


TO AND FROM 


Sacramento, Woodland, Marysville, Yuba 
City, Colusa, Chico, Oroville and 
all Northern California Points 


IDEAL INDUSTRIAL SITES 


She Found A Pleasant Way Te : 
Reduce Her Fat 


She did not have to go to the trouble 
of diet or exercise. She found a better 
way, which aids the digestive organs to 
turn food into muscle, bone and sinew 
instead of fat. 

She used Marmola Prescription Tablets, 
which ase made from the famous Marmola 
prescription. They aid the digestive sys- 
tem to obtain the full nutriment of food. 
They will allow you to eat many kinds of 
food without the necessity of dieting or 
exercising. 

Thousands have found that Marmola 
Prescription Tablets give complete relief 
from obesity. And when the accumula- 
tion of fat is checked, reduction to normal, 
healthy weight soon follows. 

All good drug stores the world over sell 
Marmola Prescription Tablets at one dollar 
a box. Ask your druggist for them, or 
order direct and they will be sent in plain 
wrapper, postpaid. 

MARMOLA COMPANY 
232 Garfield Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 
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OVERLAND 


you will say us, and if you do, it’s my guess 


you ain't far wrong. 


Now, Buck, I reckon it ain’t necessary to 
request you not to publish this here account 
in any of them Rio Frio newspapers or, what 
would be a blamed sight worse, to tell your 
wife about it. I feel confident you ain’t wish- 
ing to be lynched. 

Well, tell the Missus and Buck junior howdy 


for me and write soon. All the boys sends 


regards, 
Your friend, 


Ed Hope. 


A glance at the news stands proves the rapid 
increase of interest in “all-fiction” magazines, 
which as a rule pay one cent a word for the 


lively, saucy, sensational stories that suit their 
readers. 


REVIEW AND COMMENT 


(Continued from page 34) 
woman ageless because she is famous; it 
takes us back at once to the dreadful childhood 
of this woman who had been born “in the 
poorest tenement in the worst slum in Chicago. 
Huddled in smelly rags by a hastily summoned 
neighbor from the floor above, the newcomer 
raised her untried voice in a frail, reedy cry. 
Perhaps she did not like the smell that oozed 
in around the tightly closed window to combat 
the foul odors of the airless room. Whatever 
it was, this protest availed her nothing, for the 
neighbor hurriedly departed, having been un- 
willing from the first, and the mother turned 
away and lay close against the stained, dis- 
colored wall, too apathetic, too utterly resigned 
to the fate life had meted out to her to accord 
this most unwelcome baby further attention.” 

To this forlorn child all food “looked super- 
latively good,” her first word was cake, and so 
everyone called her Cake. But she has an 
urge—a soul-hunger, and when the drunken 
derelict of an actor comes into the story we 
begin to see possibilities ahead. He calls her 
“Alley-cat,” and “Gutter-snipe,” but he does 
give her new thoughts—and Shakespeare. But 
(and right here is the genius of the whole story) 
although he does it for hate of a certain man- 
ager—only for hate—from that blossomed a 
splendor of wonderful yet infinitely pathetic 
achievement. Because of this “The Urge” is 
the best of the sixteen stories in the volume. 

Doubleday, Page & Company are the pub- 
lishers of these “Prize Stories of 1921.” 
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LASHTONE 


B Out_ That Hidden 


preven preparation is un- 
or eyebrows and > 
something new. Unlike 
any other preparation now sold. 
Absolutely harmless. Marvelously 
assists nature in growing long, 
satin-like, smart aod 
eyebrows. Easily applied. Satis- 
faction assured or es refundgu. 
, Price 25e Box by mail 
(s/amps or coin). 
100 Photoplayers FREE 
Tu all answering this ad. we send 
100 Photopiayer artiste reproduced 
on One paper suitable for framing. 
Get this collection free with order. 
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Bring a the Hidden Beauty 


Beneath the sofled, discolored. faded or aged complenicn. is 
one fair to look Gpon Mercolized Wax cradually. gently 
absorbs the devitalized surface «kin revealing the young. 
fresh, beautiful-«kin underneath. Used by refined women w 

| Nes complexions of true natura!ness ” eee e you tried it? 


in one ounce packa ith direc- 
ercolized Wax tions for ase, sold by all de druggists. 


HOTEL MARTINIQUE 


BROADWAY, 32D STREET, NEW YORK 


The House of Taylor 


@ One block from Pennsylvania Station. 


@ Equally Convenient for Amusements, Shopping o 
usiness. 


@ 157 Pleasant Rooms, with Private Bath, 


@ 257 Excellent Rooms, with Private Bath, facing 
street, southern exposure, 


The restaurant prices are most moderate 


400 BATHS 600 ROOMS 
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AN INGENIOUS EXPEDIENT 
(Continued from page 12) 


on her face went quickly to him. “A phone 
call for you—urgent. From Minturn’s. Vesta 
is wildly delirious.” 

“Oh, the poor little dear. I'll excuse you, 
A’thur dear, and wait for you.” Lois tapped 
the doctor’s arm with her fan and beamed on 
him with subtle suggestion. Lester Horning 
stepped out from the shadows, as she kissed 
her fingertips to the doctor, and linked his arm 
in his and he cast her a sweeping glance ot 
disdain. “I'll go with you,” he told him, “and 
come back to take Miss Dinsmore home.” 

Lester stepped into the doctor’s machine and 
closed the door as it rolled away. “You and 
I, Arthur, are in the devil of a predicament; 
you, old chum, a little deeper in the mud than I. 
We both are up against cunning duplicity ot 
a woman. Lois is angling for you—the 
schemer. Vesta is my fianceé. Lois has ai- 
tempted to sacrifice her by using me as a wedge 
between you and Sylvia who, as you are awarc 
I know, became her rival. Don’t let yourseit 
be on with the old again, before you're off 
with the new. You were saved by a telephone 
call. A second later ycu’d have been in the 
net. 

_ “Good Lord bless Mrs. Colby. She was in 
time to save me from—those orchids.” 

“Here we are. Speak a good word for me 
to Vesta when she is able to listen. Tell her 
to avoid Lois Dinsmore as she would a viper. 
I'll be back for you with your car. Going to 
take Miss Dinsmore home. And shall straighten 
out the tangles between you and Sylvia.” 

Lois was aware of her companion’s thought 
as she went home in the doctor’s car. Neither 
she nor Lester spoke during the short ride. 
Without a thank you, or a good night, Lois 
bolted into the house as soon as the machine 
stopped at her door. 

A fortnight later, she went east so unexpect- 
edly that she had not time to bid good-bye to 
the two young couples whose troubles had dis- 
appeared. Later she became a Red Cross 
nurse. Later still, she married a_ returned 
soldier who must spend his life in an invalid’s 
chair. His bank accounts offset his physical 
disability, and during a rapid courtship, he sup- 
plied Lois with rare orchid blooms. The home- 
town papers announced the marriage of Miss 
Dinsmore, a former belle, to the son of an 
eastern millionaire. 

Dr. and Mrs. Arthur Corwyn and Mr. and 
Mrs. Lester Horning received no cards. 


May we send you our guide 
of Buffalo and Niagara Falls? 


"TOURISTS planning to visit Buf- 


falo and Niagara Falls can get a 
good guide with the compliments of this 
modern, fire-proof hotel. Contains photo- 
graphs of important landmarks and 
features also 
map of Buffalo, Niagara Falls 

and surrounding country. 


H TEL LENOX 


North St. at Delaware Ave. 


oa ideal hotel for tour- 


‘ 


= = 


ists. Quietly situated. Con- 
venient to theatre, business and 

= First-class garage. 


Motorists follow 
Main St. or Delaware 
Ave. in to North St. 

On Empire Tours. 


shopping districts. 


LENOX 
iLO 


PASADENA POMONA 
33 W. Colorado St. 357 W. Second St. 


SAN DIEGO 
Cabrillo Theater Building 


SACRAMENTO SANTA CRUZ 
422 K Street 96 Pacific Avenue. 


BAKERSFIELD 
1923 I Street 


SAN FRANCISCO, 41 Grant Ave. 
LOS ANGELES, 636 S. Broadway 
OAKLAND, 408 Fourteenth St. 


STOCKTON 
531 East Main St. 


VISALIA 
104 West Main Street 


SANTA ROSA 
523 Fourth St. 


SAN JOSE 
285 S. First St. 


FRESNO 
1228 J Street 
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Why do 
like Coffee? 


Some people say on account 
of its flavor, others for its appe- 
tizing aroma, many because of 
the zest it adds to any meal, 
but all will agree that coffee 
is liked because it is an enjoy- 
able drink. ‘T’o make it a per- 
fect one care must be used in 
preparation and the coffee 
must be of the highest grade. If 


Hills Bros. 
Red Can 


COFFEE 


is used, the most critical will 


be pleased. 
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Williams Cours 


25 Years’ Experience in European Travel 
Sailings April to September, 1923 
“Absolutely First Class at ‘Reasonable Rates” 


We specialize on small, congenial parties 
—the ablest tour managers—and the best 
of information, with a good time. Tours 
cover all of Western Europe, including the 
World War battlefields. Write for booklet. 
THE EGERTON R. WILLIAMS CoO, 


220 Devonshire St. Boston, Mass. 


ECZEMA 


IS ONLY .SKIN DEEP 


and can beinstantly relieved one quickly 
healed by the use of (CRANOLENE, the suc- 
cessful cranberry cre:.m treatment ‘for stub- 
born skin troubles. At drug stores, 35c and 
$1.00, or write for Free Test Treatment to 


Cranolene Company, Dept. Y Girard Kansas | 


SICK 
JHEADACHES 


Hotel Powhatan 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Pennsylvania Avenue, H and Eighteenth Sts., N. W. 


‘ 
« 


the Hotel Powhatan upon 
the pre of its new ad 


White H . off comfort 


Write for Souvenir Booklet and Map 
E. C. OWEN, Manager. 
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PORTOLA CAFE 
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JACK RO_ERTS, Prop. 
Special Italian Dinner 
Every Day \ 

\ 


Sacramento, Calif. 


SYCO-GRAF 


U. S. and Foreign Patents Pending 


A Micro-Psychic Machine 


Amazingly increases the strength of the 
feeblest psychic impressions. A mechan- 
_ teal outja. Operates for one person. Pre. 
~ paid $5.00. Free booklet. 
the Syco-Graf.” 


THE AUBURN COMPANY 
"64 North M Main Street, Providence, R. & 


“Psychics and 


NOTICE ADVERTISERS 


Golden Rule Monthly has subscribers in 14 
states. Circulation growing all the time. Ad- 
vertising rates 10c per line, 1 inch, $1. Sample 
copy 5c. F. H. Dutton, 1502 W. Second St. 
Little Rock. Ark. 


PUBLICATIONS, BOOKS. MISCELLANEOUS. 
6 DIFFERENT BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 


covering Accounting, Advertising, Administra- 
tion, Merchandising Salesmanship and Taxation 
all prepaid only 25c. Value $1.50. Instructive, 
educational, practical. Walhamore Co., La- 


fayette Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


KODAKERY, MISCELLANEOUS, 
OPPORTUNITIES 
SELL YOUR SNAP SHOTS AT $5.00 EACH. 


Kodak prints needed by 25,000 publishers. 
Make vacations pay. We teach you how 
and where to sell. Write WALHAMORE IN- 
STITUTE, LAFAYETTE BLDG., PHILA- 
DELPHIA, PA. 


Of all business investments, good advertising of 
worthy products in worth-while mediums brings best 
returns. 
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INVARIABLY 


Four-months-for-a-dollar subscribers renew 


their order for 


The Photo Play World 


because they find this high class publication indis- 
pensable for their library every month. 


If you are not a regular reader, a dollar will 
bring you the next four numbers, each bigger and 
better than ever. When your subscription has expired 
you Il want the Photo Play World regularly. 


The yearly subscription is $3.50—35 cts. on 


news stands. 


Sample copy on request. 


The Downs Publishing Co. 


Bulletin Building Philadelphia, Pa. 


Make #5000 a Year 


Retail Rawleigh Good Health Products. Spices, Fla- 
vors, Cocoa, Dessert Powder, Toilet Preparations, House- 


hold Medicines, etc., -- 130 useful items needed in every 


home every day On market 30 years--used by millions. 
Your relatives, fnends and ocpgntanens “a buy at ag 
come regular customers. Eas “y to build permanent, 
profitable big business. e 
door work. 


asant, healthful, out- 

$3000 to $5000 a year, or more. 

Expenence not necessary. We furnish 
free advertising matter and sales hel 

for Sample outfit FR E. 
TheW. T. RAWLEIGHCO., 


Dept 8B. Oakland, Calif. 


MONKEY GLANDS 


Monkey Glands for the renewal of 
youth are an expensive experiment at 
best. Every man is just as young as his 
stomach and kidneys. To renew one’s 
youth, one must renew the youth of those 
organs, and that is achieved by taking 
a course of 


Brightsbane 


which has been given a thirty years’ test. 
Your druggist will secure it for you from 
his wholesaler. 


WM. V. WALSH 
Oakland - - California 


SERVICES— 


TO SACRAMENTO 


OBSERVATION CARS 
DINER SERVICE 
ON METEOR 


Leaves at 4:40 Promptly 


Key Route Ferry 


The RIGHT Way to Sacramento 


> 


The Vose Grand I 


has incomparable Tone--the one quality 
above all others which makes a real 
piano. The exquisite tone of the Vose 
Grand distinguishes it from all other 


pianos. 
We Challenge Comparisons 
Write for our beautifully illustrated cata- 


log and floor pattern of the Vose Grand, 
also our easy payment plan 
se & Sons Piano Company 


rovi. no .treet. Boston Mass = 


FREE BOOK—Elijah Coming Before Christ. 


Forerunner His 
Write 


This Great 
Bible evidence. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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lnstam Bunion Relief 
Holley Carburetor for Ford Cars Prove A Xlense 


Standard equipment in over 
two million Ford cars. $8.00 


each, brand new. 


Kingston Carburetor for Ford Cars. 
Regular equipment in Ford 
cars for years. $8.00 each, 
brand new. 


H. L. CARKROLE 
New Jersey Ave., S. E. Washington, D. C. 


it to you asI have done for 67,532 others in the 
last six months. I claim to have the most success- 
ful remedy for bunions ever made and I want you 
to let me send youa treatment Free, entirely at 
my expense. I don’t care how many so-called 
cures, or pry or pads you ever tricd without 
success—I don’t care how disgusted you are with 
them all—you have not tried my remedy and I 
pore such absolute confidence in it that I am go- 

to send you a treatment absolutely 
FR E. 1t is a wonderful yet simple home ren.edy 
which relieves you almost instantly of the pain; it 
removes the cause of the bunion and thus t e ugly 
deformity l while you are wear- 
ing tighter shoes than Just send your name 
and address and eatmnent will be sent you 


Don't send me one cent—just le@ me prove | 


promptly in plain sealed envelope. 


FOOT REMEDY CoO. 
West 26th Street, Chicago, li, 


MARRY FOR HAPPINESS AND 
PROSPERITY | 
Many congenial wealthy people desire early aMedical Calves ‘ot P 
marriage. My system most successful; brings use and cure of superfluous hair and facial dishgurements. 
positive results. Reliable; strictly confidential. PUALISHING CO.. Riverside, 
. Descriptions free. Mrs. E. Budd, Box 753, San 
Francisco, Calif. | 


to Typewrite?” 


If you have just started learning 

the typewriter. or about to takeup 

this interesting. paying profession 
order one of these practice key- 
boards at once. It is a business 
course in itee!lf. can be used at 
home, and teaches keyboard le yout 
the same as a $10”. machine. 


“Practice Keyboard” 


Not tiresome like a heavy machine. Old timers can increase 
their speed on it. It is the short cut for the ambitious typists. 
Sent to you, postpaid. for $1. : 


500 TYPEWRITERS 


Typewriter prices smashed!Un Gerweode, 
as ms Remingtone, Royals L. C. Smiths, 
—your choice of any sta 


Write forit. C. E. GAERTE, President Ma ine Supply Co. Pant ae 
or n 
TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE. DEPT, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
iin Shake Into Your Shoes 


' ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 


The Powder for the Feet 


7 "el This Antiseptic, Healing powder takes the 
friction from the shoe, freshens the feet and 
gives new vigor. 
Makes tight or new shoes feel easy. 
At night, when your feet are tired, sore and 
swollen from walking or dancing, sprinkle 
ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE in the foot-bath 
and enjoy the bliss of feet without an ache. 
Over 1,500,000 pounds of Powder for the Feet 
So Easy to Use were used by our Army and Navy during the war. 
In a Pinch, use ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE. 


MILEAGE TIRES 


NOT A SEWED OR SO-CALLED “SLIGHTLY USED” TIRE—bot a sturdy fabric casing 
honestly rebuilt of new materials, which we are confident will give mileage equivalent 
to acord tire. Standard, non- -skid tread of newlive rubber same as drawing, which 

_ should give 6000 miles service. 
RAND we wee FREE WITH EVERY TIRE ORDERED 
.$7.30 31x4....$10.95 32x4%.. 55 36x4'4....$14.50 
$2x4.... 11.30 $3x4%4.... 13.10 35x5...... 15.50 


9.10 S3x4.... 11 11. 185 37x5...... 15.60 
x4 ll 85x4'« 
tate’ BS. or ¥;,9.70 SEND Your ORDER TODAY with $2.00 


Tire shipped balance C. O, D., with section left unwrapped for 
we per if not satisfactory, return tire and advise us at once. 4 
1 be promotly returned as soon as tire is receivod. 


posit w 
FIELD TIRE & RUBBER CO., Dept, 245 28th & Wabash Ave... Chicago 
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Your Choice 


OF THESE TWO 


Popular Writing 
Instruments for 


Only $1.00 


postpaid _by 


me 
delivery 

guaranteed 

Cut at left illustrates the 
= Liberty Safety Self Filling 
m Fountain Pen (either long 
short pattern as pre 
mi ferred) fitted with solid 


14 kt. gold pe 
Cut at right illustrates & 
our Safety Self Filling § 


Ink Writing Pencil. ' 
Both articles will be sent § 
upon receipt of $2.00— ] 
try one or both for ten fj 
(10) days, end if for any § 
reason you do not like j 
them return them (one or 
both) and your money will 
be promptly refunded, for § 
such items as you return, & 
Never mind writing a let-f{ 
ter, just fill in the coupon j 
below and mail with en-| 
closure to cover the article ii 
or articles you wish totry, | 


Laughlin Mfg. Co., 

Campau Bidg., 

Detroit, Mich. 

Gentlemen—I hand you 
§, 
for which send me Liberty 
Fountain Pen ......+:. 
pattern.. and Ink Write | 
ing Pencil shown above— 
upon ten days trial. “If i 
same is not satisfactory @ 
you refund purchase price 
as stated in this ad, 


Name 


TA Axrt Corners. 


Usethent to mount all kodak 


a 
aie 


t pho 
| ply and stat’y apt no 
there on ngas good. 10¢ ful and samples 
Engei Mfc. Co. Dept. 1456 L ve.. CHICAGO 


ReduceP 


[PSON Freight Forwarding Co, Seducet 
poste: goods to and from all points on the 
Pacific Coast 446 Marquette Building, Chicago 


640 Old South Bidg., Boston aS s Bank Bidg 
{4 Beaver Street, N. Y. 03 Marine Bank Bldg., 

437 Oliver Bldg.. Pittsburgh New Orleans, La. 

529 Drexel Bldg., Phil. Pa. 


rd Pine Street 
n Francisco 
7 Central Bldg.,.Los Angeles a Lyon BI dg.. 


S:attle 
Write nearest office 
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The VOS€ Grand 


needs no introduction to those 
whe understand real piano 
7 values. Its reputation is world- 
a wide, and is based upon genera- 
i tions of scientific piano con- 
struction. Investigate its re- 
markable quality and its low 
price before buying a piano. 


We Challenge Comparisons 


Write for our beautiful'y illustrated 
catalogue and easy payment pian. 


VOSE & SONS PIANO COMPANY 
189 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


2 for $3.69 


Send No Mone. 


Two $3. ‘0 shirts for oy 69. Save gt 


‘east 56. Everybody wea 


dress Gray Flannel! Shirta for — and sport. 


Franklin Broadcloth Flannel Shirts 
Two $3. 0o Shirts for aw $3.69 


Wiuter weizht. 
pe ear! 
Stitched thru-ont 
neckband. Theroughty Shrunk 
in anv ‘tere ¢ 
Write today. Shirts will be sent at once, 
Send No Mon Pay only 
arrival — more. Mone beck at once if not more chan pleased 
with the won derful value My sure to eive neck-band 
BERNARD-HEWITT &CO., Desk 0671 


LL 
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QUICK RESULTS! 


** Sold my house within 
two weeks by following 
the Simplex Plans.’’— 
F’. Stark, Wis. **Sold for 
H. 
Cartland, Mass. **Sold 
my property. Your plan 
uickest I ever saw.’’— 
ohnson String, N. J. 
“*Sold my home for cash 
within three wecks.’’— 
M. E. Lounsberry, Okla. 
**Sold my lots for cash.’’ 
» Mood 


an. *°* So or cas 
This FREE Book | withio a few weeks.” — 
tells how you can get cash for M. P. Jones, Iowa. 


our property by using the . 
Sim lex Pians for Selling Real Estate, which have al- 
ready sold more than 6,000 properties of all kinds in the 
U.S. and Canada, No matter where your property is 
located, these successful plans will show you how to sell 
it yourself, without employing agents or paying commis- 
#ons toanyone, Don’t spend a minute’s time, an ounce 
of effort or a cent of moncy trying to sell without first 
reading this important bok, and learning how to sell 
your property quickly, economica!lly and at the highest 
rosetble price. fhe reading of this book has saved proper- 
ty owners hundrecsand thousands of dollars in commis- 
sions, and it can do the same for you. As the book is sent 
absoluiely free, you have everything to gain and nothin 
to lose. Scnd your nan.e and address at once—a posta 
will do—and you will reccive by return mail, postpaid, a 
copy of this important booa. without cost or obligation, 


The Simplex Co., Dept. 828, 1133 Broadway, New Y ork 


Suspicious 

“Allison’s business must be back on a pay- 
ing basis.” 

“No, I heard him saying the other day that 
he had not been able to get it worked up to 
normalcy.” 

“Then why is. it that my bootlegger has been 
saying such nice things about him lately >” 


Install and Exchange 
HOISTS 


MOTORS 


CONTRACTOR’S 
EQUIPMENT 


ELECTRIC WORKS 


623-625 MISSION ST. 


CORNER NEW MONTGOMERY 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Gelephone Douglas 1690 


‘cll 
We Buy, Sell, RENT, Repair 


WEIDENTHAL-GOSLINER 


THE MERCHANTS 


NATIONAL SAFE 
DEPOSIT Co. 


New Montgomery and Market Sts 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Vaults Are Open for Every Day in the Year 


(Sundays and Holidays Included) 


From 7:30 A. M. until 12 o'Clock Midnight 


BOXES $4.00 PER YEAR 


Please Mention Overland Monthly When Writing Advertisers 
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WOODIN & LITTLE 
PUMP HOUSE 


33 to 41 Fremont Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


PUMPS FOR EVERY 
SERVICE AND USE 


MERCULES GASOLINE ENUINES 
From 1) to 12 Morse Power 


W. & L PNEUMATIC WATER SUPPLY SYSTEM 


PIPE, PIPE FITTINGS 
BRASS GOODS, TANKS 


GUULDS PYRAMID POWER PUMP 


All Sizes from 2‘) te 6 inch full Particulars 


The BAECHTEL PIPE Needed 


—like rubbers 
Has twenty (20) inches of stem: fits snugly 
into any vest pocket; has four separate and tees in wet weather 


complete drip chambers: weighs only one B ; Pico’ 
and one-fourth (1%4) ounces: positively can hild: 
not draw tobacco particles into mouth: clean- d 
est, coolest, most wholesome smoke there is; tickly 
so light in weight that you scarcely know ing troublesome coughs and _hoarse- 
you have a pipe in your mouth. Remember, ness. 7 ‘ 
the size of the pipe is only four and one-half Keep Piso’s in the medicine cabinet 
(4%) inches from tip of stem to extreme out- ready for instant use. It saves 
side upper edge of bowl, yet you have twenty weary trips at night and brings 
(20) inches of cooling stem. Order today or quick relief 
send for circular. Once you use the Baechtel 
Pipe, no other smoke tastes half so good. 

Price of Baechtel Pipe, complete, securely 
packed and shipped by insured or registered 
mail to any address upon receipt of price, 
$5.00. 

Send currency, check or money order to 


BAECHTEL COMPANY, Inc. 


Hagerstown, Maryland 


30 at your druggist's. Contains no 
opiate. Good for youns and old 


for Coughs & Colds 


(We ship C. O. D. if preferred) 


&@ 
i > | 
| Centrifuge! Power, Beit, Electricity, All Sizes from 4 to 10 inch 
Air, Vacuum, Ship, Sprey, Oll, Mine, with celt-clting Bearings 
Steam, Water Works, Wind Mill, Road 
Sprinkling. Rotery, Rams, Hand, Deep i; 
and Shaliew Well Pumps, GOULOS 
CELEBRATED TRIPLEX PUMPS. 
p| fo 
at 
| GASOLINE ENGINES | 
Send fer Our Catalogue, Malied Free | GOULDS TRIPLEX PIMPS 
inquire of Your tocat Deater for Sues 
| tak 
» | 
an 
’ bed | | 
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POETRY from the Macmillan List 


Edwin Arlington Robinson’s Collected Poems $3.50 


was awarded the Pulitzer prize for the 
best volume of verse published in 1921. 


yer 


NE NESE NESE NONE NESE PP PP PP PP PPP PPP 


Gale, Z The Secret Way. $1.50 
, Gibson, W. W. Lattle and Other Poems. $2.00 
P Borderlands and Thoroughfares. $1.90 
4 Daily Bread. $1.75 
: Lindsay, V. Congo and Other Poems. $1.75 
P General William Booth Enters Heaven and Other Poems. $1.60 
P Chinese Nightingale. $1.60 
. The Golden Whales of California. $1.75 
« Lomax, John A. Cowboy Songs and Other Frontier Ballads. $2.00 
« Songs of the Cattle Trail and Cow Camp. $1.90 | 
K 
« MackKaye, P. Dogtown Common. $1.50 
< The Present Hour. $1.60 
« 
< Masefield, John. $2.00 
< Everlasting Mercy and The Widow in Bye Street. - $2.25 
< Esther and‘ Berenice $2.00 
< Reynard the Fox. $1.75 
New Illustrated Edition. $5.00 
« Salt Water Ballads and Poems. $2.80 
K King Cole. $1.50 
Right Royal. $1.75 
< Masters, E. L. Spoon River Anthology. New illustrated edition. $2.25 
< Domesday Book. $3.50 
‘ The Cpen Sea. $2.50 
< Mew, C. Saturday Market. $2.00 
Neihardt, J. G. The Song of Hugh Glass. $1.50 
The Song of Three Friends. $1.50 
The Quest. $1.25 
New Poetry, The: An Anthology. Edited by Harriet Monroe and 
A. C. Henderson. . $2.25 
Robinson, E. A. Captain Craig. $1.90 
The Man Against the Sky. $1.75 
Merlin. $1.75 
The Three Taverns. $1.75 
Collected Poems. $3.50 
Talley, T. W. Negro Folk Rhymes. $2.25 
Teasdale, S. Rivers to the Sea. $1.60 
Love Sorgs. $1.60 
Flame and Shadow. $1.75 
Helen of Troy and Other Poems. $1.50 


At all book stores or from 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


609 Mission Street 
San Francisco, California 
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cA Song, a Verse, 


— 


a Story, bringing BSS 
a Message of 

“Good Teeth — 
Good Health” 


A Suggestion Instead of a Rule 


OU can sit back and let the This record is the only Colgate 
“Clean Story” record tell your classroom help for which you are 
dental hygiene story for you. It asked to share the expense—12c 
will be a change for everybody. for eachrecord. All other Colgate 
The story-telling man’s voice will Educational Material is sent freeon 


thrill those impressionable little | Tequest toteachers,onceevery year. 


pupils of yours—and the tooth- Send for as many of the “Clean J 
brushing story will ring in their Story” records as you need—moth- y 
ears for manya day. It will make — ers may want to use these records ; A 
them want to brush their teeth. at home. , 
/ 
COLGATE & CO. ,/COLG ATE 
Dept. 30 & CoO. 
199 Fulton Street, New York y, Dept. 30 
/ 199 Fulton Street 
4 New York 


/ Please send me ........ 
tecords of the “Clean 
Story.” 
I am enclosing .............. (in 
“4: stamps, money order or check) 
to help defray cost. 


4 


Z 
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accurate express or parcel post shipping address, stating which 


Why We Use The Miner 


ACK in the days of °’49, when a red 
shirt and “dust” determined a man’s 
financial rating, W. P. Fuller, Sr., sailed 
‘round The Horn. Establishing himself 


in business in Sacramento he began the 
present house of W. P. Fuller & Co. 


Success did not come in one swoop. 
Days and nights of work, ceaseless striv- 


ing and thought were necessary to es- 
tablish the firm foundations upon which 
the present day structure is. builded. 
The twenty-one branches, the twenty- 
seven acre factory, the coastwise dis- 
tribution of today stand as a monument 
to his toil and perseverance. 


So, our Miner represents that fearless courage of the days of 
’49, when strength and virility were the requisites for success. 


Of Interest To Every Reader 


When the painter comes to your house 
to re-decorate it, do you specify what he 
shall use? You buy your food products 
by name, your clothing by name, your 
magazines by name Why not specify 
your paint products? 


If you want a “lead and oil” job, insist 
that Pioneer White Lead is used. Com- 
petitive tests show it has no superior on 
the market. It pays to secure the best, 
for it lasts for so many years longer than 
a cheap unreliable product. 


Why Use Ready Mixed Paints 


was a time when ready-mixed 
were taboo, for the reason that 
unreliable manufacturers ‘‘doped” 
their products. Fortunately, they are 
matters of history, and ready-mixed 
paints are now far superior to some hand- 
mixed paints. Why? 


There 
paints 
a few 


Lecause our ready-mixed paints are 
composed of Pioneer White Lead, Pure 
Colors in Oil, and Pure Zine, all perfectly 
mixed in correct proportions by powerful 
machinery. The zine gives the lasting 
qualities to our paints. The choice is 
yours. 


If you are interested in painting problems, write the Advertising 
Denartment at San Francisco for their “Home Service Booklet” 
which tells all about painting problems and their solution. 


W. P. FULLER & CO. 


"since 


Pasadena 
Long Beach 
Santa Monica 
Hollywood 


Sacramento 
Oakland 

Los Angeles 
San Diego 


Seattle 


Portland 


Tacoma 
Spokane 


Fresno 

San Bernardino 
San Francisco 
Ogden 


Roise 

Salt Lake City 
Yakima 

Walla Walla 


Factories at South San Francisco 
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Publishers of the Overland Monthlh 
ESTABLISHED 


Overland Publishing Co. 


one of the oldest and best equipped plants on the Pacific 
Coast, specializes in quality printing—that kind of printing 
which is attractive and produces results. 


Three and Four Color Process printing is one of the leading | 
features of our plant, and in this department we have 

specially trained artists who are known for their skill and 

workmanship. | 
We maintain an Efhciency Department, which is under the 
direction of trained write-up and lay-out men. This de- 
partment is valuable to all buyers of printing seeking 
expert counsel. 


We are specially equipped for Broadside, Folder, Catalog, 
Irade Paper and general office supply work. 


Phone: KEARNY 720-721 


OVERLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Not Members of the Printers’ Board of Trade 
257-259 Minna Street 
San Francisco 
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Or YOoUur soft cults. Jom: 


f Hf hy Nan, these are the real 


humaparts, MM say you are up 
to the minute. 


“But Tom. / might as well hess 
told the feu wanted 
a wonderhul gilt for a very par 
ticular man- something entirely 
new, but useful kumaparts were 
really his recommendation. 


Slt Jewelers Sit Haherdashers 
$22 to 850 the pair to $6 the pair 


The genuine hears the name 
Au mapart Sta mpedon the 
back for your protection . 
Jlecept no substitutes . 


Send for Booklet - A Snap to Button 


The Baer & Wilde Co 


THE CiTy OF 
ATTLEBORO 
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